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AN ARISTOCRACY OF GOVERNMENT IN 
AMERICA 


Any visitor to the city of Washington since the beginning of the 
present century, must have been struck by a certain similarity of type, 
social if not physical, in all of the white population of the capital. 
Since the United States has come to be governed more directly from 
Washington, and less directly from the individual states which form 
this Union, it seems worth while to look into the governing class which 
is developing at the national center. For if they are today a social 
type, tending to live and think and move in their specially developed 
plane; in another generation or two, when their tendencies have become 
compacted and refined, they may naturally require recognition as an 
exceedingly important body. 

The Government of which George Washington was president was a 
marvellously different mechanism from the American Commonwealth 
of the twentieth century. The transformations which have occurred in 
every department are interesting illustrations of how the external struc- 
ture of a constitutional government may remain very strikingly like the 
original or practically the original itself; while the internal apparatus of 
propulsion and administration may be gradually rebuilt into a com- 
plicated machine such as would have puzzled the most ingenious, and ter- 
rified the most courageous, of its founders. It is not so easy for the 
casual observer to realize these alterations at Washington. Most of the 
processes of departmental vitality go on as in the past, excepting the 
multiplicity of hands through which everything must move toward its 
conclusion. A pathetically ample remnant of the public business is still 
transacted on lines most decidedly ante-bellum in date of origin. There 
are armies more of people to do the work; but the work, in all the old 
departments at any rate, is about the same. The bureau chief of 1909 
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intends to think and act as nearly as possible in the line marked out 
for him by his predecessors of a century ago. That, in the Govern- 
ment, means good organization. All successful governments are con- 
ducted so. It is a necessity, and it is also the reason why governmental 
enterprises invariably cost more, under equal conditions, than the un- 
dertakings of private effort, and are frequently of better quality. 

Clear down to the Civil War the pace was quite uniform. Essential 
democracy was still the dominating theory in America. The “spoils 
system” (which was then not recognized at all as such), was the ac- 
cepted method of defeating the natural tendency to monopoly in public 
office. “He has done good work, but he has had it long enough,” 
was the almost unbroken rule for securing efficiency in service. Long 
before the day of “turn the rascals out,” even intelligent political 
theorists saw no lack of logic in removing men accustomed to a duty, 
to make room for unlearned strangers who, though clumsy at the trade 
of government were gifted with the divine advantage of an innocuous 
inexperience. There is no better tribute to the native capability of the 
average American than the remarkable success which, as must be ad- 
mitted, attended the efforts of these rotative workers in the vineyard. 

Indeed, this politically dictated rotation in office played its part, 
and a vital one, in the development of a Governing Class in the United 
States; for it served to take periodically from private life successive 
groups of selected persons, pass them through a term or two of ad- 
ministrative experience at Washington, and send them back again when 
their turns ended with a much wider knowledge of public affairs than 
before. It seems to be true that no variety of human employment lends 
to the individual who has once engaged in it professionally so positive 
a glamor as the characteristic of government service. This is the basis 
for the time-worn but still valid saying that at Washington “few die 
and none resign.” Once a man has felt himself moving in step with 
the vast procession, he finds the freer life of the country at large a 
little dull. Even in the most obscure corner of the greatest department 
buildings there is always sensed a certain flavor of excitement, and the 
“feel” of the touching elbows of the ‘long line that reaches down and 
around and out and up until it comes to the very Executive Mansion 
itself. That is why men of large earning power abandon private op- 
portunities to serve the State; and it is the real feeder of the Civil 
Service. 

Senator Depew recently said while addressing the upper chamber 
of Congress upon the bill providing for civil service examinations in 
census appointments: 
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“Ten years ago I received twelve appointments. As soon 
as it became known, I had eight hundred applications 
result was that I appointed twelve people. When they got in office I dis- 
covered that they expected me to keep them there 
that when the census work was over I had the twelve on my hands, or at 
least eleven of them, besieging the various departments to find 
places in which they could be put with more permanency than they 
had had during the three years of the census.” 

Every branch of the Government could tell a similar story— 
which simply means that to a very large number of people the 
public service is more attractive than other kinds of labor. That being 
the case, it is fairly reasonable to suppose that among all the thousands 
of public servants who went out of office successively before the creating 
of the Civil Service system of examinations and promotions, a consider- 
able number retained and cultivated among their families and friends 
something of an appetite for Washington. At all events, inquiries among 
present-day Civil Service employes at the capital show that a great many 
of them are sons and daughters of former servants who were dropped 
from the rolls before the day of protection dawned; while outside the 
Civil Service it is the most common of all things to find that the ser- 


vant is the offspring of one of the older régime. In short, there is a 
tendency to create a certain capacity for public service (or at least a 
taste for it) from one generation to another. 


This is the inevitable result of that comparative permanency of 
tenure which has been created in recent years. Give the Father a 
fixed place at Washington, fill his household with the gossip of his 
department, generate in his children the natural pride in the service 
where the parent is engaged; and you will find, most probably, that 
the son will lean as his principal inclined before him. The exigencies 
of living may prevent the realization of the tendency, but the tendency 
will generally be there. 

If this is true in the lower grades of the public service, it is em- 
phatically more evident as we go higher up. Not every son of a navy 
officer enters that branch of the service; but the barrier of Annapolis and 
not a roving heredity is the governing factor there. The families of 
department workers may not attach themselves to the Government on 
attaining employment age, but they will naturally possess a peculiar 
aptitude and intelligence in public matters, simply from what they 
have absorbed from daily contact with them. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to suppose that a girl, for instance, born into the home of a 
bureau head in Washington and growing to young womanhood in an 
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atmosphere of pretty large affairs, would make a better wife for some 
like officer of a succeeding generation than a provincial high-school 
graduate plus the ballast of a New England college “education.” If 
we were to take another sort of example, and suppose such a girl to be 
the daughter of a member of Congress from a state which wisely re- 
turned good men from, one term to another, we could hardly evade the 
conclusion that she would be a more useful member of society than the 
enthusiastic “suffragette.” The process of selection being what it is, it 
is even proper to think that such girls might respond more readily to 
the attentions of young men of similar breeding, rather than to the sons 
of merchants. Very possibly the day will come, when we can gather 
such statistics easier than we can at present, in which it will appear that 
there is a direct tendency to inter-marriage among the families of gov- 
ernment officers. 

Among the numerous points of excellence notable in the women of 
the British Isles, is this capacity for an interest in the administrative 
work of government, handed down to them in the very blood from Civil- 
Service and House-of-Parliament fathers. One cause why there is less 
reason for female suffrage in England than there is said to be in the 
United States, is that every woman above one certain class and below 
another is not only intelligently informed on every political program in 
the Kingdom, but is a positive factor in its development, when she 
chooses to be so. English women of that class are trained unconsciously 
from childhood to association with men of affairs. They are accus- 
tomed to see their fathers receive the visits of such men, and to listen 
to what they have to say between them on issues of every variety. As 
they grow into womanhood they render personal assistance in enter- 
taining, and can sit next one at dinner and sustain an argument on corn 
laws or the budget which makes the politely termed “small talk” of a 
certain extremely feminine type in some other countries sound even less 
profitable than it is. Among the several reasons why English politics 
are conducted both more sensibly and, as I have hesitated for a mourn- 
ful interval before saying, more honestly, is that of the more direct and 
better part taken by the women of the class I have mentioned. As we 
often say of our very alert American press, no great public evil will ever 
rise up in England while the women take the part they now do in polit- 
ical discussions. The candidate who finds himself faced with the de- 
mand for an accounting at his very board, is not likely to compromise dan- 
gerously with iniquity or with any question which cannot meet that test. 
The superb acuteness of the woman’s mind can generally be counted on 
to find the weak spot in cases where her mere experience is out of its 
depth. 
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In a population so large as ours, politics has a different bearing to- 
ward society, and probably will have for many generations more. But 
the close observer of things at Washington, or at any of the capitals of 
the more aggressive states of the Union, will not overlook the fact that 
year by year the tendency to keep the business of the government within 
something like a defined group of individuals and their dependents is 
making itself more evident. In some of the states, and notably in New 
England where there is less out-of-party movement from one adminis- 
tration to another, this condition is striking. In many of them it is 
visible. In Washington it is rapidly getting to be a fact. It is not a 
question of nepotism, or anything like it. No present-day government 
is freer from that than ours. In very few other countries is the demand 
so insistent for the best men in the high places. We are still note- 
worthy among the nations as that Government with the poorest paid 
and most efficient servants in the world. It is a question only of the 
formation of a group of administrative specialists in our population, 
trained in the work of government, and passing on their genius to suc- 
ceeding generations. It seems to me to mean that as time advances we 
shall have not only a larger class of well-trained public servants, but one 
which will be markedly superior. If the sociologists would agree that 
in any open test for young men, let us say, to enter the Consular 
Service, the high men would be either sons of consular officers or of 
under-officers in the Department of State; we might be getting near to 
an admission that, by continually raising the exactions under which the 
whole public business is conducted, we are laying the best possible 
foundation for the development of a Governing Class in the United 
States. 

“Tf think,” said one of the powerful American Senators not long ago 
from his place in Congress, “that we have progressed to a point where 
there is a large degree of efficiency in the civil service, and the best part 
of it is the relief which Senators and Members of the House have from 
the duties which were imposed upon them as recently as ten years ago.” 

All of that applies today to a great deal of the Government which 
is still outside the actual bearing of the Civil Service laws; and it means 
nothing more or less than that there has been a gradual closing of the 
doors to all but highly selected individuals. Not Every Man can get in; 
and the few who do so must pass the tests which will, it seems to me, 
be considerably less of a barrier to candidates in whom there has been 
bred a sense of familiarity with the Government itself. In other words, 
the more we demand efficiency the larger response we shall get from 
those possessing the genius for administration. And it is a rule which will 
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see no limit in its reach. From the White House to the stokeholds of 
the dreadnaughts there will be the tendency to promote the next-best 
man,—to pass by the eager but inexperienced multitude and choose him 
whose preparation and mind appear the most efficient for the need. 
And the multitude will come to recognize its unfitness in a day when 
the most of government is an exact profession, and the accepted admin- 
istrator a specialist. 

There we shall have the essential foundation of the “aristocracy,” 
a word which should be used in its proper and historical sense, as 
“Government by the best citizens,” and not at all, of course, in its 
vulgar and opprobrious application. 


II 


In any given group of individuals possessing the power to dominate 
their particular field, that is, among the members of a monopoly, the 
tendency is for the most efficient to draw together into an inner circle 
aiming, either consciously or unconsciously, to control the group. It 
is perfectly obvious that the centralization of the governing instinct in a 
specially trained class of our population is utterly hostile to the old 
idea of American democracy. A study of the Congressional Record, 
and of such notes of committee debates as are readily available, proves 
that there has been a lively fear among members of Congress in general, 
and particularly among members of the Opposition party, of the danger 
of too much permanency in office. It can be said quite truthfully that 
all the advances in the direction of a public service throughout which 
efficiency will be invited by a reasonable permanency of tenure, have been 
made against an amount of vigorous contention which has itself tended 
to prove the righteousness of the principle. If we are beginning to 
offer government to young Americans as a career, in order to get a 
better quality of service; it seems to me that we must expect them to 
take enough pride in their labor to hand on at least an aptitude for it 
to their sons and daughters. I do not see how we are going to get one 
without the other, or how we are going to escape the conclusion that 
after a while, within the class itself, there will begin to form a slowly 
intensifying “exclusive” inner group which will more or less be human 
enough to want to have things their own way. If this should be any- 
where near the truth of the case, there would come out of it all after 
sufficient time a Governing Class of picked individuals, who would not 
only consider themselves but would actually be, an American Aristo- 
cracy of Government. If it comes about one of these days, for instance, 
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that A’s wife, whose husband is a bureau chief and whose father, (a Son of 
the Revolution), was a fourth assistant secretary of a main department of 
the Government, declines to sanction the marriage of their daughter to B, 
whose father is a successful grocer and who is himself an electrical en- 
gineer of promise, there will be no doubt that the line has been drawn 
in the very open. And after that it will be only a step or two to the 
time when something like similar conditions will prevail as between 
higher and lower grades of the public itself. 

The money compensation of the career of government is compara- 
tively diminutive and insufficient; but it certainly carries with it a 
compensating sense of personal betterment, which is very possibly one 
of the reasons that attract the ablest men from private life. 

The overwhelming answer given by the Civil Service System to its 
early critics, however, has barred the way to any sustained argument 
against permanency of tenure. “Permanency of tenure,” in fact, is 
going out of use as a convenient expression of a bettered management in 
public affairs, and everywhere one hears the word “career” used as a 
substitute for it. And it is getting to be evident, not only to the bulk of 
the population but to a very large portion of Congress, that the young 
man who learns the science of government in the theoretical method 
and then goes in for the practical thing as a career to adorn and to sup- 
port his existence, is very much less an enemy of free institutions than 
the so-called “old-school” specimen who was literally nothing but an 
“oftice-holder” and whose noblest conception of his duty was to prolong 
his grip upon the pay of it until the next relief appeared. Just why it 
ever was that the well-trained man, secure in his place and in love with 
his labor because of the integrity of their union, had to be regarded as 
dangerous to republican governments, would be hard to explain ex- 
cepting on the theory that republicanism does not imply knowledge of 
scientific government. The long life of the spoils system in the United 
States, where it endured anomalously and side by side with the de- 
velopment of our magnificent trade organizations in which merit plus 
results was the sole formula for holding place, is remarkable. And 
it is interesting to note that its rapid destruction is being accomplished 
by those devoted members of the Governing Class who have enjoyed 
the encouragement and endorsement of the business interests. As our 
trade has grown to a point where it touches the Government almost con- 
tinuously both at home and in foreign countries, it has learned to demand 
that the Government servant be trained and ordered like its own. Judg- 
ing him by his fruits alone, it will have to be said that the career man 
in the Government is too valuable to be displaced. ‘The worth of his 
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results are no more related to party politics than the carefully prepared 
expert in a great railroad system is related to the club memberships of 
the company’s president. 

A United States Senator said a few months since: “Up to ten 
years ago the Marble Room kept me out there at least one-half of my 
time, listening to the appeals of office-seekers, and I never had any 
leisure at home.” 

Anyone in the Government, or anyone out of it who has had the 
opportunity for observation and comparison, can report on the vastly bet- 
ter method in which the public business is now handled, how much higher 
the aim is, how much more smoothly the departments run, how, where 
the chairs were formerly filled with what Senator Root termed “the 
elderly incompetent,” (in an address to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of Congress some years ago) they are now occupied by alert and 
comparatively young and actively ambitious men, making a career of 
government and striving to give their part in it the aspect of an exact 
and orderly profession. So long as the present stage of efficiency is 
maintained there will be little to fear,—little, I mean by contrast with 
the now fairly well established merit system. Politics will always play 
its part in high appointments, just as influence works in trade; but it 
will be in rivalries between good men, and not between the good man on 
his merits and the poor stick on his “pull.” 

But it all comes back to this, That America is developing her Gov- 
erning Class, not in the way England developed hers by descent and 
evolution; but by sheer construction. From “government on business 
principles,” we shall probably advance before many years to “govern- 
ment by trained men,”—since that is the first and most important of 
business principles. Surely it would require many generations to break 
down, through over-feeding, a system so logically created. With a free 
press and an amazingly out-spoken public opinion, the attitude of the 
country would not be the complacent toleration of a parasitic abuse, but 
the enjoyment and acceptance of a little less directly self-constituted 
government, on the basis of highest possible efficiency in the governing 
group. Such a state of things would be a very effective delegation of 
powers and privileges, always protected by the fundamental right of the 
people, through their Congress, to withdraw them absolutely. It would 
place the nation in a different and more dignified position with reference 
to its government, would separate and relieve the governing mechanism 
from its present unnatural and expensive participation in the equally nec- 
essary but dissimilar mechanism of politics, and would, one might sup- 
pose, give the United States a scientifically conceived theory of public 
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administration which up to the present has been one of our pressing 
needs. 

I think we might very well accomplish all that England, for in- 
stance, has done on these lines since 1830, and a great deal more, because 
of our greater mental agility and the broader physical scope of our 
affairs. We often speak of the remarkable efficiency of the English sys- 
tem, municipal and otherwise, without due appreciation of the main 
reason which has made it possible. In saying, as most observers do, that 
“England is an older country with the consequent length of experience 
in which to build more perfectly,” there is a pretty frank admission of 
the very point I am discussing here,—that the test of time and approved 
results has shown that, under most circumstances of government, the 
best administration will be given a country by men who are both bred and 
trained thereto. And I think the use of England as an example will 
be permitted, by even the hostile reader, since, whatever our differences, 
it is true that the English are more nearly like us than any other people 
in the intent which inspires their national existence and ambitions. 
Despite a hundred and thirty-five years of independent political history 
and a steadily diverging social development, the foundations of America 
are those brought over in the Mayflower, and we have yet to accom- 
plish anything like a true individuality in either our literature or our 
law. 

Not long ago a high officer of the English civil service, to whom I 
spoke regarding some development of the political struggle just then 
going on in the British Isles, interested me by expressing much less con- 
cern in the outcome than seemed manifested by his visitor. A polite 
affirmative, an intelligent non-partisan observation, and the subject of the 
conversation turned. I was impressed with the conviction that he was an 
infinitely more useful officer for his freedom from political connections 
and for being enabled to labor on in the doing of the needful duty of 
the serene non-combattant outside the fighting lines. If there is any- 
thing of advantage in the theory of single-minded devotion to one’s 
work, there was a good example of it. 

During this same visit I saw, on a table near the officer’s desk, a 
five-volume work on government bearing the name of my host. 

“That was my father’s work,” he said, handling the books with very 
pardonable pride. “He collected much of the material while in office 
under my grandfather, who was also in the public service.” 

As this paper was then in preparation I asked two other English 
officers who happened to be present at the moment as to their ancestry, 
and learned that one of them, the son of a Foreign Office graduate, had 
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two brothers in the same branch of the service as himself; while the 
other was the son of a distinguished consular official, who had entered 
his father’s employ as a lad of fifteen and had from there gone on and 
upward until he was now in charge of one of the most important foreign 
missions for his soverign. Here, then, were three men, come upon en- 
tirely by chance, bred up in a well-defined and certainly well-entrenched 
Governing Class as a result of which they were rendering a service which 
was the more conspicuous on account of the uniformity of their efforts. 
Surely, there can be no sort of public danger in such men as that, any 
one of whom could be removed tomorrow for proper cause, but whose 
capacity for labor, and whose genius for achievement, and whose tact in 
gaining contested points, and whose conception of departmental or- 
ganization and discipline, render anything like removal except by re- 
tirement or death a weighty disadvantage to the nation. 

I hope it will not be felt that I ain holding the members of another 
public service as invariably the superiors of our own. We have a force 
which, considering its numbers and the circumstances under which it has 
grown up, and the entire absence of a retirement provision, is doing a 
perfectly remarkable work and maintaining a notable and lofty esprit 
de corps. But taking our service in all its vast whole, and particularly 
taking those portions of it which are still imperfectly welded into the 
fabric of the permanent structure, the student will find that the dis- 
tinguished things are being done by those men who best divorce them- 
selves from “political connections,” and who, (though sometimes with 
results fatal to their future), think of themselves as servants of the people 
and not of the party which happened to be in power at the time of 
their entrance into office. All the best department procedure of the last 
three or four years is in this direction, and the range is rapidly widening. 
Both the cabinet members and their Chief, themselves submitted to a test 
but little dissimilar, are coming to demand, as the vehicle for carrying 
out Administration policy, the “government of trained men.” 


II 


There will probably be little division of opinion on the proposition 
that we as a people need a different theory of government, and that the 
theory which we need is a more exact and scientific one. Just as, in gen- 
eral, most of such political ills as we suffer from in America are due to 
our extreme youth as a nation and our consequent inexperience in the 
administration of a country of such immense proportions; in particular 
some of our most patent difficulties are due to the popular ignorance 
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of the science of government. A good illustration of this is the pains 
to which the Washington authorities have been put in fitting men for ser- 
vice in the Panama Canal Zone, in Porto Rico and in the Philippines, 
through the intense opposition of a great many newspapers and an im- 
portant section of the public to anything which appeared to imply the 
“danger” of creating a permanent administrative device for handling 
that portion of the public business. A study of the Opposition in Amer- 
ica since 1898 will show that a great part of it, (not that able, and nec- 
essary, and fortunate part which has acted as an intelligent check during 
this decade of new national fortunes), was directed from the erroneous 
point of view that the Party System is the Government itself. Instead 
of thinking of his Party as the means for controlling the movements of 
the administrative mechanism in Washington and throughout the States, 
it has been the tendency of the average American man to take the exactly 
opposite position. “Mugwumpism,” evolving through the Expansion 
Period into “Independence,” has done for the education of the voting 
population in this regard what cabinet ministers like Mr. Root (while 
secretary of state) did for the enlightment of Congress. 

The moment of moral victory for either wise party action or intelli- 
gent independence, is that in which the rank and file begin to compre- 
hend this difference and to accept it. Possibly few of us realize what 
an advance has been made in this direction in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury,—indeed, in the last six or seven years. And this betterment is 
expressed most accurately in two comparatively recent developments: 
The rise of the “insurgent” in our legislative process, and the new polit- 
ical activity of women. It is with the latter only that this paper need 
concern itself. 

If we can assume for the moment the permanency of the Governing 
Class which has been erecting itself little by litttle in the background of 
our Government and which has now come forward into a seemingly fixed 
position as a part of our larger political equipment, we can scarcely 
escape the conclusion that its future place with us must depend im- 
portantly on the participation of American women. Indeed, I am in- 
clined to think that the women themselves knew this, or rather felt it 
instinctively, before we of the other and dominant sex began to know it. 

Senator Root has made the best existing explanation of the under- 
lying fallacy of Woman Suffrage, which is no more a “right” than 
man’s suffrage is and which, like his, if granted, would be only an in- 
vention added to the voting mechanism to facilitate its operation and 
improve its product. No such addition will be made, in America or else- 
where, at the present time; but the political activity of women, (which 
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we seem to have trouble in comprehending as an entirely different thing 
from “female suffrage,”) is necessary to our best development and may 
as well be met and accepted cheerfully for the common good. Nowhere 
in our national life can women be of such service as in maintaining and 
assisting in the preparation of the Governing Class. 

Within half a dozen years the best American universities have been 
opening schools of government for young men. Convinced of the im- 
practicability of attempting to secure the suffrage, the politically inter- 
ested women of the United States might with profit provide, through sys- 
tematic encouragement, similar schools in which young girls could be 
given a theoretical education. At all events, a conscious effort to give the 
female legal infant a training in the science of government could not 
fail to afford, in time, the young man candidate for advancement in that 
profession a wide choice from which to select a wife who would be some- 
thing more to his career than the untrained boarding-school product 
with her post-graduate course of all-night dances and bridge whist. 
Considering that in the present day Americans do not much think of 
training their daughters to enter intelligently and usefully into the 
career of a husband, but prepare them only to be something like the 
chief ornament of an expensive establishment fitted out as a wedding- 
gift under the familiar “where-I-left-off’ method of the modern in- 
dulgent parent,—and contemplating the number of young men who 
do not marry, or who look on marriage with an utter cynicism, or who 
postpone matrimony until an unnaturally tardy period in life,—we can 
hardly say that that would be a disadvantage. 

It is a perfectly natural thing that women should wish to share in 
government. All of recorded history shows their aptitude for it. They 
can bring to it a quality totally lacking among men. ‘Their uncom- 
promising instinct can be made a valuable corrective force, and one which 
will labor for better government through its simple existence, rather than 
by its open expression. Even the extreme opponents of woman’s desire 
to vote will admit that there stands waiting a great place for her,—out- 
side the polls, and not only behind the voter but at the side of the 
administrative officer in the governing machinery of the country, cul- 
tivating the best impulses which inspire him, and ferreting out the dan- 
gers in the others. Essentially a “companion” and a “mate” to man, in 
the American Governing Class the woman can find full opportunity 
for the exploitation of her peculiar talents, and be a factor in our na- 
tional existence without in the least exceeding the limits of what I am 
afraid we shall have to insist, in offensive but convenient pharaseology, 
is “her proper sphere.” It will not be surprising if this is what the 
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present-day Woman Suffrage movement comes to in the end; and if it 
happens so, it will have done quite well enough. 


IV 


All this will lead us, the courageous prophet would declare, in one 
fairly straight direction. The combination of groups within groups; 
the development of the “exclusive set” on the basis of permanent high 
place and larger means imported into the Governing Class through some 
“outside” marriage; the struggle for influence upon the Appointing 
Power; the ramification of personal connection through the committees 
of the Congress; the creation of a social type which will gradually dis- 
close itself, as similar types have disclosed themselves already in the 
Army and the Navy; the attitude of conscious though not unkindly 
superiority ; the appearance of all this in contemporary American litera- 
ture; the changed attitude of the public; the amendments to the lan- 
guage to allow the entrance of new phrases coined to express these al- 
tered things,—these are to be expected, because we know them to have 
revealed themselves in like forms elsewhere and in other times. 

But the main fact is bound to be, I think, that we shall get a vastly 


better Government, and not alone a better one, but one which will fully 
sustain our faith in the wisdom of our Fathers, and in the worth of 
republican institutions, and in the renewed integrity of that Union which 
was said to have been certified eternally at Gettysburg, but which since 
so small a happening as the Battle of Manila Bay has had to face the 
much more complicated if immeasurably less painful trials of a chang- 
ing history. 


James Edward Dunning. 
Consul of the United States at LeHavre, France. 
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[In Chapter the First, Mr. Wells describes the conditions which surrounded 
Machiavelli himself, and likens the writer of the present book, also an out- 
cast statesman, to the figure after whom he has been named. Incidentally enter 
a discussion of modern democracy and the activity of women. In the opening 
sections of Chapter the Second, the reader is introduced to the author’s child- 
hood, his social and political games, his scientific studies under the direction 
of his father. ] 


CHAPTER THE SECOND (Continued) 
BROMSTEAD AND MY FATHER 
iI 


My father, I am afraid, carried a natural incompetence in practical 
affairs to an exceptionally high level. He combined practical incom- 
petence, practical enterprise and a thoroughly sanguine temperament, 
in a manner that I have never seen paralleled in any human being. He 
was always trying to do new things in the briskest manner, under the 
suggestion of books or papers or his own spontaneous imagination, and 
as he had never been trained to do anything whatever in his life properly, 
his futilities were extensive and thorough. At one time he nearly gave 
up his classes for intensive culture, so enamoured was he of its pos- 
sibilities; the peculiar pungency of the manure he got, in pursuit of 
a chemical theory of his own, has scarred my olfactory memories for a 
life-time. The intensive culture phase is very clear in my memory; 
it came near the end of his career and when I was between eleven and 
twelve. I was mobilized to gather caterpillars on several occasions and 
assisted in nocturnal raids upon the slugs by lantern light that wrecked 
my preparation work for school next day. My father dug up both 
lawns and trenched and manured in spasms of immense vigour, alter- 
nating with periods of paralyzing distaste for the garden. And for 
weeks he talked about eight hundred pounds an acre at every meal. 

A garden, even when it is not exasperated by intensive methods, is a 
thing as exacting as a baby, its moods have to be watched; it does not 
wait upon the cultivator’s convenience but has times of its own. In- 
tensive culture greatly increases this disposition to trouble mankind; 
it makes a garden touchy and hysterical, a drugged and demoralized 
and over-irrigated garden. My father got at cross purposes with our 
two patches at an early stage. Everything grew wrong from first to 
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last and if my father’s manures intensified nothing else they cer- 
tainly intensified the Primordial Curse. The peas were eaten in the 
night before they were three inches high, the beans bore nothing but 
blight, the only apparent result of a spraying of the potatoes was to 
develop a penchant in the cat for being ill indoors, the cucumber 
frames were damaged by the catapulting of boys going down the lane at 
the back, and all our cucumbers were mysteriously embittered. That 
lane with its occasional passers-by did much to wreck the intensive 
scheme because my father always stopped work and went indoors if any- 
one watched him. His special manure was apt to arouse a troublesome 
spirit of enquiry in hardy natures. 

In digging his rows and shaping his patches he neglected the guiding 
string and trusted to his eye altogether too much, and the consequent 
obliquity and the various wind-breaks and scare-crows he erected, and 
particularly an irrigation contrivance he began and never finished by 
which everything was to be watered at once by means of pieces of gutter 
from the roof and outhouses of Number 2, and a large and particularly 
obstinate clump of elder bushes in the abolished hedge that he had failed 
to destroy entirely either by axe or fire, combined to give the gardens 
under intensive culture a singularly desolate and disorderly appearance. 
He took steps towards the diversion of our house drain under the in- 
fluence of the Sewage Utilization Society; but happily he stopped in 
time. He hardly completed any of the operations he began; something 
else became more urgent or simply he tired; a considerable area of the 
Number 2 territory was never even dug up. 

In the end the affair irritated him beyond endurance. Never was a 
man less horticulturally-minded. The clamour of those vegetables he 
had launched into the world, for his service and assistance wore out 
his patience. He would walk into the garden the happiest of men 
after a day or so of horticultural disregard, talking to me of history 
perhaps or social organization, or summarizing some book he had read. 
He talked to me of anything that interested him, regardless of my 
limitations. Then he would begin to note the growth of the weeds. 
“This won’t do,” he would say and pull up a handful. 

More weeding would follow and the talk would become fragmentary. 
His hands would become earthy, his nails black, weeds would snap off in 
his careless grip leaving the root behind. The world would darken. 
He would look at his fingers with disgusted astonishment. “Curse 
these weeds!” he would say from his heart. His discourse was at an 
aa 


I have memories too of his sudden unexpected charges into the 
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tranquillity of the house, his hands and clothes intensively enriched. He 
would come in like a whirlwind. “This damned stuff all over me and 
the Agricultural Chemistry Class at six! Bah! Aaaaaah!” 

My mother would never learn not to attempt to break him of swear- 
ing on such occasions. She would remain standing a little stiffly in the 
scullery refusing to assist him to the adjectival towel he sought. 

“If you say such things—” 

He would dance with rage and hurl the soap about. “The towel!” 
he would cry; “the towel!” flicking suds from his fingers in every di- 
rection. “I'll let the blithering class slide if you don’t give me a towel! 
I'll give up everything I tell you—everything !” 

At last with the failure of the lettuces came the breaking point. 
I was in the little arbour learning Latin irregular verbs when it hap- 
pened. I can see him still, his peculiar tenor voice still echoes in my brain, 
shouting his opinion of intensive culture for the startled angels of all the 
world to hear and slashing away at that abominable mockery of a crop 
with a hoe. We had tied them up with bast only a week or so before and 
now half were rotten and half had shot up into tall slender growths. 
He had the hoe in both hands and slogged. Great wipes he made, and 
at each strike he said, “Take that!” 

The air was thick with flying fragments of abortive salad. It was a 
fantastic massacre. It was the French Revolution of that cold tyranny, 
the vindictive overthrow of the pampered vegetable aristocrats. After 
he had assuaged his passion upon them, he turned for other prey; he 
kicked holes in two of our noblest marrows, flicked off the heads of 
half a row of artichokes and shied the hoe with a splendid smash into 
the cucumber frame. Something of the awe of that moment returns 
to me as I write of it. 

“Well, my boy,” he said, approaching with an expression of benefi- 
cent happiness, “I’ve done with gardening. Let’s go for a walk like 
reasonable beings. I’ve had enough of this”—his face was convulsed for 
an instant with bitter resentment—“pandering to cabbages.” 


IV 


That afternoon’s walk sticks in my memory for many reasons. One 
is that we went further than I had ever been before; far beyond Keston 
and nearly to Sevenoaks, coming back by train from Dunton Green, and 
the other is that my father as he went along talked about himself, not 
so much to me as to himself, and about life and what he had done with 
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it. He monologued so that at times he produced an effect of weird 
world forgetfulness. I listened puzzled, and at this time not understand- 
ing many things that afterwards became plain to me. It is only in 
recent years that I have discovered the pathos of that monologue; how 
friendless my father was and uncompanioned in his thoughts and feel- 
ings and what a hunger he may have felt for the sympathy of the un- 
developed youngster who trotted by his side. 

“T’m no gardener,” he said, “I’m no anything. Why the devil did 
I start gardening? 

“T suppose man was created to mind a garden.... But the Fall 
let us out of that! What was I created for? God! what was I created 
OP a cdcwes 

“Slaves to matter! Minding inanimate things! It doesn’t suit me, 
you know. I’ve got no hands and no patience. I’ve mucked about with 
life. Mucked about with life.” He suddenly addressed himself to me 
and for an instant I started like an eavesdropper discovered. ‘“What- 
ever you do, Boy, whatever you do make a Plan. Make a good Plan 
and stick to it. Find out what life is about, —J never have— and set 
yourself to do—whatever you ought to do. I admit it’s a puzzle... . 

“Those damned houses have been the curse of my life. Stucco 
white elephants! Beastly cracked stucco with stains of green—black and 
green. Conferva and soot. ... Property, they are! ... Beware of 
Things, Dick, beware of Things! Before you know where you are you 
are waiting on them and minding them. They'll eat your life up. Eat 
up your hours and your blood and energy! When those houses came 
to me, I ought to have sold them—or fled the country. I ought to have 
cleared out. Sarcophagi—eaters of men! Oh! the hours and days 
of work, the nights of anxiety those vile houses have cost me! The 
painting! It worked up my arms; it got all over me! I stank of it. 
It made me ill. It isn’t living—it’s minding. .. . 

“Property's the curse of life. Property! Ugh! Look at this 
country all cut up into silly little parallelograms, look at all those 
villas we passed just now and those potato patches and that tarred 
shanty and the hedge! Somebody’s minding every bit of it like a dog 
tied to a cart’s tail. Patching it and bothering about it. Bothering! 
Yapping at every passer-by. Look at that notice board! One rotten 
worried little beast wants to keep us other rotten little beasts off his 
patch,—God knows why! Look at the weeds in it. Look at the 
mended fence! ... There’s no property worth having, Dick, but 
money. That’s only good to spend. All these things. Human souls 
buried under a cartload of blithering rubbish. .. . 
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“Y’m not a fool, Dick. I have qualities, imagination, a sort of go. 
I ought to have made a better thing of life. 

“T’m sure I could have done things. Only the old people pulled 
my leg. They started me wrong. They never started me at all. I only 
began to find out what life was like when I was nearly forty. 

“If I’d gone to a university; if I’d had any sort of sound a 
if I hadn’t slipped into the hap-hazard places that came easiest— . 

“Nobody warned me. Nobody. It isn’t a world we live in, Dick; it? 8 
a cascade of accidents; it’s a chaos exasperated by policemen. Yow be 
warned in time, Dick. You stick to a plan. Don’t wait for anyone 
to show you the way. Nobody will. There isn’t a way till you make 
one. Get education, get a good education. Fight your way to the top. 
It’s your only chance. I’ve watched you. You'll do no good at digging 
and property minding. There isn’t a neighbour in Bromstead won’t 
be able to skin you at suchlike games. You and I are the brainy unstable 
kind, top-side or nothing. And if ever those blithering houses come to 
you—don’t have ’em. Give them away! Dynamite *’em,—and off! 
Live, Dick, I'll get rid of them for you if I can, Dick, but remember 
what I say.” 

So it was my father discoursed, if not in those particular words, yet 
exactly in that manner, as he slouched along the southward road, with 
restful eyes becoming less resentful as he talked, and flinging out 
clumsy illustrative motions at the outskirts of Bromstead as we passed 
along them. That afternoon he hated Bromstead, from its foot-tiring 
pebbles up. He had no illusions about Bromstead or himself. I have 
the clearest impression of him in his garden-stained tweeds with a deer- 
stalker hat on the back of his head and presently a pipe sometimes be- 
tween his teeth and sometimes in his gesticulating hand, as he became 
diverted by his talk from his original exasperation. . . . 

This particular afternoon is no doubt mixed up in my memory with 
many other afternoons; all sorts of things my father said and did at 
different times have got themselves referred to it; it filled me at the time 
with a great unprecedented sense of fellowship and it has become the 
symbol now for all our intercourse together. If I didn’t understand the 
things he said, I did the mood he was in. He gave me two very broad 
ideas in that talk and the talks I have mingled with it; he gave them 
to me very clearly and they have remained fundamental in my mind; 
one a sense of the extraordinary confusion and waste and planlessness 
of the human life that went on all about us; and the other of a great 
ideal of order and economy which he called variously Science and 
Civilization, and which, though I do not remember that he ever used 
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that word, I suppose many people nowadays would identify with Social- 
ism,—as the Fabians expound it. 

He was not very definite about this Science, you must understand, 
but he seemed always to be waving his hand towards it,—just as his 
contemporary Tennyson seems always to be doing, he belonged to his 
age and mostly his talk was destructive of the limited beliefs of his time, 
he led me to infer rather than actually told me that this Science was 
coming, a spirit of light and order, to the rescue of a world groaning 
and travailing in muddle for the want of it. . . . 


V 


When I think of Bromstead nowadays I find it inseparably bound 
up with the disorders of my father’s gardening and the odd patchings 
and paintings that disfigured his houses. It was all of a piece with 
that. 

Let me try and give something of the quality of Bromstead and 
something of its history. It is the quality and history of a thousand 
places round and about London and round and about the other great 


centres of population in the world. Indeed it is in a measure the quality 
of the whole of this modern world from which we who have the states- 
man’s passion struggle to evolve and dream still of evolving order. 
First then you must think of Bromstead a hundred and fifty years 
ago, as a narrow irregular little street of thatched houses strung out on 
the London and Dover Road, a little mellow sample unit of a social order 
that had a kind of completeness, at its level, of its own. At that time 
its population numbered a little under two thousand people, mostly 
engaged in agricultural work or in trades serving agriculture. There 
was a blacksmith, a saddler, a chemist, a doctor, a barber, a linen draper 
(who brewed his own beer) a veterinary surgeon, a hardware shop and 
two capacious inns. Round and about it were a number of pleasant 
gentlemen’s seats, whose owners went frequently to London town in their 
coaches along the very tolerable high road. The church was big enough 
to hold the whole population, were people minded to go to church, 
and indeed a large proportion did go, and all who married were mar- 
ried in it and everybody, to begin with, was christened at its font 
and buried at last in its yew-shaded graveyard. Everybody knew every- 
body in the place. It was in fact a definite place and a real human 
community in those days. There was a pleasant old market-house in 
the middle of the town with a weekly market and an annual fair at 
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which much cheerful merry-making and homely intoxication occurred ; 
there was a pack of hounds which hunted within five miles of London 
Bridge, and the local gentry would occasionally enliven the place with 
valiant cricket matches for a hundred guineas a side, to the vast ex- 
citement of the entire population. It was very much the same sort 
of place that it had been for three or four centuries. A Bromstead Rip 
van Winkle from 1550 returning in 1750 would have found most of the 
old houses still as he had known them, the same trades a little improved 
and differentiated one from the other, the same roads rather more care- 
fully tended, the Inns not very much altered, the ancient familiar 
market-house. The occasional wheeled traffic would have struck him as 
the most remarkable difference, next perhaps to the swaggering painted 
stone monuments instead of brasses and the protestant severity of the 
communion-table in the parish church,—both from the material point 
of view very little things. A Rip van Winkle from 1350 again, would 
have noticed scarcely greater changes; fewer clergy, more people, and 
particularly more people of the middling sort; the glass in the windows 
of many of the houses, the stylish chimneys springing up everywhere 
would have impressed him, and suchlike details. The place would have 
had the same boundaries, the same broad essential features, would 
have been still itself in this way that a man is still himself after he has 
“filled out” a little and grown a longer beard and changed his clothes. 

But after 1750 something got hold of the world, something that was 
destined to alter the scale of every human ailair. 

That something was machinery and a vague energetic disposition 
to improve material things. In another part of England ingenious peo- 
ple were beginning to use coal in smelting iron and were producing 
metal in abundance and metal castings in sizes that had hitherto been 
unattainable. Without warning or preparation, increment involving 
countless possibilities of further increment was coming to the strength 
of horses and men. “Power,” all unsuspected, was flowing like a drug 
into the veins of the social body. 

Nobody seems to have perceived this coming of power and nobody 
had calculated its probable consequences. Suddenly, almost inadvertently, 
people found themselves doing things that would have amazed their an- 
cestors. They began to construct wheeled vehicles much more easily and 
cheaply than they had ever done before, to make-up roads and move 
things about that had formerly been esteemed too heavy for locomotion, 
to join woodwork with iron nails instead of wooden pegs, to achieve 
all sorts of mechanical possibilities, to trade more freely and manufacture 
on a larger scale, to send goods abroad in a wholesale and systematic 
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way, to bring back commodities from overseas, not simply spices and 
fine commodities, but goods in the bulk. New influence spread to agri- 
culture, iron appliances replaced wooden, breeding of stock became sys- 
tematic, paper-making and printing increased and cheapened. Roofs 
of slate and tile appeared amidst and presently prevailed over the orig- 
inal Bromstead thatch, the huge space of Common to the south was ex- 
tensively enclosed and what had been an ill-defined horse-track to Dover, 
only passable by adventurous coaches in dry weather, became the Dover 
Road and was presently the route first of one and then of several daily 
coaches. The High Street was discovered to be too tortuous for these 
awakening energies and a new road cut off its worst contortions. Resi- 
dential villas appeared occupied by retired tradesmen and widows who 
esteemed the place healthy, and by others of a strange new unoccupied 
class of people who had money invested in joint-stock enterprises. First 
one and then several boys’ boarding-schools came, drawing their pupils 
from London,—my grandfather’s was one of these. London, twelve 
miles to the north-west, was making itself felt more and more. 

But this was only the beginning of the growth period, the first 
trickle of the coming flood of mechanical power. Away in the north 
they were casting iron in bigger and bigger forms, working their way 
to the production of steel on a large scale, applying power in factories. 
Bromstead had almost doubled in size again long before the railway 
came; there was hardly any thatch left in the High Street, but instead 
were houses with handsome brass-knockered front doors and several 
windows, and shops with shop-fronts all of square glass panes, and the 
place was lighted publicly now by oil lamps—previously only one flicker- 
ing lamp outside each of the coaching inns had broken the nocturnal 
darkness. And there was talk, it long remained talk,—of gas. The 
gasworks came in 1834, and about that date my father’s three houses 
must have been built convenient for the London Road. They mark 
nearly the beginning of the real suburban quality; they were let at first 
to City people still engaged in business. 

And then hard on the gasworks had come the railway and cheap 
coal; there was a wild outbreak of brickfields upon the claylands to 
the east, and the Great Growth had begun in earnest. The agricultural 
placidities that had formerly come to the very borders of the High 
Street were broken up north, west and south, by new roads. This en- 
terprising person and then that began to “run up” houses, irrespective 
of every other enterprising person who was doing the same thing. A 
Local Board came into existence and with much hesitation and penny- 
wise economy inaugurated drainage works. Rates became a common 
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topic, a fact of accumulating importance. Several chapels of zine and 
iron appeared and also.a white new church in commercial Gothic upon 
the common, and another of red brick in the residential district out be- 
yond the brickfields towards Chessington. 

The population doubled again and doubled again, and became par- 
ticularly teeming in the prolific “working-class” district about the deep- 
rutted, muddy, coal-blackened roads between the gasworks, Blodgett’s 
laundries and the railway goods-yard. Weekly properties, that is to 
say small houses built by small property owners and let by the week, 
sprang up also in the Cage Fields and presently extended right up the 
London Road. A single national school in an inconvenient situation 
set itself inadequately to collect subscriptions and teach the swarming, 
sniffing, grimy offspring of this dingy new population to read. The 
villages of Beckington, which used to be three miles to the west, and 
Blamley four miles to the east of Bromstead, were experiencing 
similar distensions and proliferations and grew out to meet us. All 
effect of locality or community had gone from these places long before 
I was born; hardly anyone knew anyone; there was no general meeting 
place any more, the old fairs were just common nuisances haunted by 
gypsies, van showmen, Cheaps Jacks and London roughs, the churches 
were incapable of a quarter of the population. One or two local papers 
of shameless veniality reported the proceedings of the local Bench and 
local Board, compelled tradesmen who were interested in these affairs 
to advertise, used the epithet “Bromstedian” as one expressing peculiar 
virtues, and so maintained in the general mind a weak tradition of some 
local quality that embraced us all. Then the parish graveyard filled up 
and became a scandal, and an ambitious area with an air of appetite was 
walled in by a Bromstead Cemetary Company and planted with suitably 
high-minded and sorrowful varieties of conifer. A stone-mason took one 
of the earlier villas with a front garden at the end of the High Street 
and displayed a supply of urns on pillars and headstones and crosses in 
stone, marble and granite that would have sufficed to commemorate in 
elaborate detail the entire population of Bromstead as one found it in 
1750. | 

The cemetery was made when I was a little boy of five or six; I was 
in the full tide of building and growth from the first; the second rail- 
way with its station at Bromstead North and:the drainage followed when 
I was ten or eleven, and all my childish memories are of digging and 
wheeling, of woods invaded by building, roads gashed open and littered 
with iron pipes amidst a fearful smell of gas, of men peeped at and 
seen toiling away deep down in excavations, of hedges broken down and 
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replaced by planks, of wheelbarrows and builders’ sheds, of rivulets over- 
taken and swallowed up by drainpipes. Big trees, and especially elms, 
cleared of undergrowth and left standing amid such things, acquire 
a peculiar tattered dinginess rather in the quality of needy widow 
women who have seen happier days. 

The Ravensbrook of my earlier memories was a beautiful stream. It 
came into my world out of a mysterious Beyond I never penetrated, out 
of a garden, splashing brightly down a weir which had once been 
the weir of a mill. (Above the weir and inaccessible there were 
bulrushes growing in splendid clumps, and beyond that, pampas grass, 
yellow and crimson spikes of hollyhock and blue suggestions of won- 
derland.) From the pool at the foot of this initial cascade it flowed 
in a leisurely fashion beside a footpath,—there were two pretty thatched 
cottages on the left and here were ducks, and there were willows on the 
right,—and so came to where great trees grew on high banks on either 
hand and bowed closer and at last met overhead. This part was difficult 
to reach because of an old fence, but a little boy might glimpse that long 
cavern of greenery by wading. Either I have actually seen kingfishers 
there or my father has described them so accurately to me‘that he in- 
serted them into my memory. 1 remember them there anyhow. Most 
of-that overhung part I never penetrated at all but followed the field path 
with my mother and met the stream again where beyond there was 
flat meadows, Roper’s meadows. ‘The Ravensbrook went meandering 
across the middle of these, now between steep banks and now with wide 
shallows at the bends where the cattle waded and drank. Yellow and 
purple loosestrife and ordinary rushes grew in clumps along the 
bank and now and then a willow. On rare occasions of rapture one 
might see a rat cleaning his whiskers at the water’s edge. The deep 
places were mysterious and rich with tangled weeds and in them fishes 
lurked—to me they were big fishes—water-boatmen and water-beetles 
traversed the calm surface of these still deeps; in one pool were yellow 
lillies and water-soldiers, and in the shoaly places hovering fleets of small 
fry basked in the sunshine—to vanish in a flash at one’s shadow. In 
one place too, were Rapids where the stream woke with a start from a 
dreamless brooding into foaming panic and babbled and hastened. Well 
do I remember that half mile of rivulet, all other rivers and cascades 
have their reference to it for me. And after I was eleven and before 
we left Bromstead all the delight and beauty of it was destroyed. 

The volume of its water decreased abruptly,—I suppose the new 
drainage works that linked us up with Beckington and made me first 
acquainted with the geological quality of the London clay, had to do 
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with that—until only a weak uncleansing trickle remained. That at first 
did not strike me as a misfortune. An adventurous small boy might 
walk dryshod in places hitherto inaccessible. But hard upon that came 
the pegs, the planks and carts and devastation. Roper’s meadows 
being no longer in fear of floods, were now to be slashed out into par- 
allelograms of untidy road and built upon with rows of working-class 
cottages. ‘The roads came,—horribly ; the houses followed. They seemed 
to arise in the night. People moved into them as soon as the roofs were 
on, mostly workmen and their young wives, and already in a year some 
of these raw houses stood empty again from defaulting tenants, with 
windows broken and woodwork warping and rotting. ‘The Ravensbrook 
became a dump for old iron, rusty cans, abandoned boots and the like 
and was a river only when unusual rains filled it for a day or so with an 
’ inky flood of surface water... . 

That indeed was my most striking perception in the growth of 
Bromstead. ‘The Ravensbrook had been important to my imaginative 
life; that way had always been my first choice in all my walks with my 
mother, and its rapid swamping by the new urban growth made it in- 
dicative of all the other things that had happened just before my time 
or were still, at a less dramatic pace, happening. I realized that build- 
ing was the enemy. I began to understand why in every direction out of 
Bromstead one walked past scaffold-poles into litter, why fragments of 
broken brick and cinder mingled in every path, and the significance of 
the university notice-boards, either white and new or a year old and torn 
and battered, promising sites, proffering houses to be sold or let, abus- 
ing and intimidating passers-by for fancied trespassers, and protecting 
rights of way. 

It is difficult to disentangle now what I understood at this time and 
what I have since come to understand, but it seems to me that even in 
those childish days I was acutely aware of an invading and growing dis- 
order. The serene rhythms of the old-established agriculture, I see now, 
were being replaced by cultivation under notice and snatch crops ; hedges 
ceased to be repaired and were replaced by cheap iron railings or chunks 
of corrugated iron, more and more hoardings sprang up and contributed 
more and more to the nomad tribes of filthy paper scraps that flew before 
the wind and overspread the country. The outskirts of Bromstead were 
a maze of exploitation roads that led nowhere, that ended in tarred 
fences studded with nails (I don’t remember in those days; I think the 
Zeitgeist did not produce that until later) and in trespass boards 
that used vehement language. Broken glass, tin cans and ashes and paper 
abounded. Cheap glass, cheap tin, abundant fuel and a free untaxed 
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press had rushed upon a world quite unprepared to dispose of these 
blessings when the fulness of enjoyment was past. 

I suppose one might have persuaded oneself that all this was but the 
replacement of an ancient tranquillity, or at least an ancient balance, by a 
new order. Only to my eyes, quickened by my father’s intimations, it 
was manifestly no order at all. It was a multitude of uncodrdinated 
fresh starts, each more sweeping and destructive that the last, and 
none of them ever really worked out to a ripe and satisfactory com- 
pletion. Each left a legacy of products, houses, humanity, or what 
not, in its wake. It was a sort of progress that had bolted; it was change 
out of hand and going at an unprecedented pace nowhere in particular. 

No, the Victorian epoch was not the dawn of a new era, it was a 
hasty, trial experiment, a gigantic experiment of the most slovenly and 
wasteful kind. I suppose it was necessary; I suppose all things are 
necessary. I suppose that before men will discipline themselves to 
learn and plan they must first see in a hundred convincing forms the 
folly and muddle that come from headlong, aimless and haphazard 
methods. The nineteenth century was an age of demonstrations, some 
of them very impressive demonstrations, of the powers that have come 
to mankind, but of permanent achievement, what will our descendants 
cherish? It is hard to estimate what grains of precious metal may not 
be found in a mud torrent of human production on so large a scale, 
but will anyone, a hundred years from now, consent to live in the 
houses the Victorians built, travel by their roads or railways, value 
the furnishings they made to live among, or esteem, except for curious 
or historical reasons, their prevalent art and the clipped and limited 
literature that satisfied their souls? 

That age which bore me was indeed a world full of restricted and 
undisciplined people overtaken by power, by possessions and great new 
freedoms, and unable to make any civilized use of them whatever, stricken 
now by this idea and now by that, tempted first by one possession and 
then another to ill-considered attempts; it was my father’s exploitation 
of his villa gardens on the wholesale level. The whole of Bromstead as 
I remember it, and as I saw it last—it is a year ago now—is a dull 
useless boiling up of human activities, an immense clustering of futili- 
ties. It is as unfinished as ever; the builders’ roads still run out and 
end in mid-field in their old fashion; the various enterprises jumble 
in the same hopeless contradiction, if anything intensified. Pre- 
tentious villas jostle slums, and public house and tin tabernacle glower at 
one another across the cat-haunted lot that intervenes. Roper’s meadows 
are now quite frankly a slum, back doors and sculleries gape towards 
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the railway, their yards are hung with tattered washing unashamed; 
and there seems to be more boards by the railway every time I pass, ad- 
vertising pills and pickles, tonics and condiments and suchlike solici- 
tudes of a people with no natural health nor appetite left in them. . . 

Well, we have to do better. Failure is not failure nor waste wasted 
if it sweeps away illusion and lights the road to a plan. 


VI 


Chaotic indiscipline, ill adjusted efforts, spasmodic aims, these give 
the quality of all my Bromstead memories. The crowning one of them 
all rises to desolating tragedy. 1 remember now the wan spring sun- 
shine of that Sunday morning, the stiff feeling of best clothes and ag- 
gressive cleanliness and formality, when I and my mother returned from 
church to find my father dead. He had never had a ladder long enough 
to reach the sill of the third floor windows—at house-painting times 
he had borrowed one from the plumber who mixed his paint—and he 
had in his’ own happy-go-lucky way contrived a combination of the 
garden fruit ladder with a battered kitchen table that served all sorts 
of odd purposes in an outhouse. He had stayed up this arrangement 
by means of the garden roller and the roller had at the critical moment 
—rolled. He was lying close by the garden door with his head queerly 
bent back against a broken and twisted rain-water pipe, an expression of 
pacific contentment on his face, a bamboo curtain-rod with a table knife 
tied to the end of it, still gripped in his hand. We had been rapping 
for some time at the front door unable to make him hear and then 
we came round by the door in the side trellis into the garden and s0 
discovered him. 

“Arthur!” I remember my mother crying with the strangest break 
in her voice, “What are you doing there? Arthur! And—Sunday!” 

I was coming behind her, musing remotely, when the quality of her 
voice roused me. She stood as if she could not go near him. He had 
always puzzled her so, he and his ways, and this seemed only another 
enigma. ‘Then the truth dawned on her, she shrieked as if afraid of 
him, ran a dozen steps back towards the trellis door and stopped and 
clasped her ineffectual gloved hands, leaving me staring blankly, too 
astonished for feeling, at the carelessly flung limbs. 

The same idea came to me also. I ran to her. “Mother!” I cried, 
pale to the depths of my spirit, “Is he dead?” 

I had been thinking two minutes before of the cold fruit pie that 
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glorified our Sunday dinner-table, and how I might perhaps get into 
the tree at the end of the garden to read in the afternoon. Now an im- 
mense fact had come down like a curtain and blotted out all my child- 
ish world. My father was lying dead before my eyes. . . . I perceived 
that my mother was helpless and that‘ things must be done. 

“Mother!” I said, “we must get Doctor Beaseley—and carry him 
indoors.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD 
SCHOLASTIC 


I 


My formal education began in a small preparatory school in Brom- 
stead. I went there as a day boy and I believe the charge for my instruc- 
tion was largely set off by the periodic visits of my father with a large 
bag of battered fossils to lecture to us upon geology. I was one of those 
fortunate youngsters who take readily to school work, I had a good mem- 


ory, versatile interests and a considerable appetite for commendation, and 
when I was barely twelve I got a scholarship at the City Merchants School 
and was entrusted with a scholar’s railway season ticket to Victoria. 
After my father’s death a large and very animated and solidly built uncle 
in tweeds from Staffordshire, Uncle Minter, my mother’s sister’s hus- 
band, with a remarkable accent and remarkable vowel sounds, who had 
plunged into the Bromstead home once or twice for the night but who 
was otherwise unknown to me, came on the scene, sold off the three gaunt 
houses with the utmost gusto, invested the proceeds and my father’s life 
insurance money, and got us into a small villa at Penge within sight of 
that immense facade of glass and iron, the Crystal Palace. Then he re- 
tired in a mood of good natured contempt to his native habitat again. 
We stayed at Penge until my mother’s death. 

School became a large part of the world to me, absorbing my time 
and interest, and I never acquired that detailed and intimate knowledge 
of Penge and the hilly villadom round about, that I have of the town and 
outskirts of Bromstead. 

It was a district of very much the same character but it was more 
completely urbanized and nearer in towards the centre of things; there 
were the same unfinished roads, the same occasional disconcerted hedges 
and trees, the same butcher’s horse grazing under a builder’s notice- 
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board, the same incidental lapses into slum. ‘I'he Crystal Palace grounds 
cut off a large part of my walking radius to the west with impassable 
fences and forbiddingly expensive turnstiles, but it added to the ordinary 
spectacle of meteorology a great variety of gratuitous fireworks which 
banged and flared away of a night after supper and drew me abroad to 
see them better. Such walks as I took, to Croydon, Wimbledon, West 
Wickham and Greenwich, impressed upon me the interminable extent 
of London’s residential suburbs; mile after mile one went, between 
houses, villas, rows of cottages, streets of shops, under railway-arches, 
over railway bridges. I have forgotten the detailed local characteristics 
—if there were any—of much of that region altogether. I was only 
there two years altogether and half my perambulations occurred at dusk 
or after dark. But with Penge I associate my first realizations of the 
wonder and beauty of twilight and night, the effect of dark walls re- 
flecting lamplight, and the mystery of blue haze-veiled hillsides of houses, 
the glare of shops by night, the glowing steam and streaming sparks 
of railway trains and railway signals lit up in the darkness. My first 
rambles in the evening occurred at Penge,—I was becoming a big and 
independent-spirited boy—and I began my experience of smoking with 
the threepenny packets of American cigarettes then just appearing in 
the world—during these twilight prowls. 

My life centred upon the City Merchants School. Usually I caught 
the eight eighteen for Victoria, I had a midday meal and tea; four nights 
a week I stayed for preparation and often I was not back home again 
until within an hour of my bedtime. I spent my half holidays at school 
in order to play cricket and football. This, and a pretty voracious appe- 
tite for miscellaneous reading which was fostered by the Penge Middle- 
ton Library, did not leave me much leisure for local topography. On 
Sundays also I sang in the choir of St. Martin’s Church, and my mother 
did not like me to walk out alone on the Sabbath afternoon, she herself 
slumbered, so that I wrote or read at home. I must confess I was at 
home as little as I could contrive. 

H. G. Wells. 


(To be continued.) 





THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


The civilized world, sooner or later, must accept, and must establish 
woman suffrage for one unanswerably logical reason: the “will of the 
people,” is surely destined to be the future sovereign of the world, and 
women are people. 

The evolution of society, leading unmistakably to governments “of 
the people, by the people and for the people,” has made a steady march 
forward since the days of the English Magna Charta, and in the eight 
centuries which lie between that date and this, it has known no pause. 

The American Declaration of Independence caught the tendency 
toward the Rizhts of the individual Man, which had been elusively evolv- 
ing through the centuries, crystalized it into immortal words, and thus 
was inaugurated the modern movement in behalf of self-government. 
The world had long been making ready for the change. De Tocque- 
ville, in writing of the American Republic, declared that “for seven 
centuries aristocracies and class privileges had been steadily dissolving,” 
and John Stuart Mill, the great apostle of Democracy, added in com- 
ment, “The noble has been gradually going down the social ladder and 
the commoner has been gradually going up. Every century has brought 
them nearer to each other.” During the centuries in which the enslaving 
customs of Feudalism were slowly receding into the past, while edu- 
cation was surely substituting enlightened understanding for unquestion- 
ing subservience, an independent intelligence was steadily growing up 
in the minds of men, which sooner or later would ask why some men 
were born to rule and others to obey. That question chanced to be 
formulated in clear cut fashion by the American Colonists. Had 
the pronunciamento not come to America, it would have come elsewhere. 

The rumbling sounds and premonitions of the coming change had 
long been heard beneath the surface of things the whole world round, 
and the eruption came at the point of least resistance, which happened 
to be on this side of the Atlantic. From America the idea spread with 
ever accelerating speed, and within a century it has claimed all civiliza- 
tion as its own. Those Americans who initiated the modern movement, 
would scarcely have ventured to predict that within a century, “Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny” would have been written into 
the fundamental law of all the monarchies of Europe, except Russia 
and Turkey, and that even there self-government for men would obtain 
in the municipalities. Their wildest imaginings would not have pro- 
phesied that before another century should close, Mongolian Japan, then 
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tightly barring her gates against the commerce of the world, and jealous- 
ly guarding every ancient custom, would have welcomed Western civil- 
ization, and established a nearly universal suffrage for her men. They 
would not have dreamed that every inch of the great continent of South 
America, then chiefly an unexplored region over which savages and 
wild animals roamed at will, would be covered by written constitutions 
guaranteeing self-government to men, based upon Declarations of In- 
dependence similar to their own; that Mexico, Central America and 
many Islands of the Sea would develop into Republics, and least of all 
that the unknown wildernesses of Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand 
would be possessed in the name of Democracy by brave men who would 
out-Americanize America in the just and unhesitating application of 
American principles, and in consequence establish equal suffrage for 
men and women. 

Yet all these amazing changes have come about within three genera- 
tions. The 20th century bids fair to record no less rapid strides on- 
ward. Evolution never stands still. Switzerland, France and Norway 
are the only European countries where universal suffrage for men exists, 
and in all others, insistent movements demanding further extensions of 
suffrage to men, are pushing boldly onward. Young Turkey, young 
Egypt, young Persia, new China, and a reborn India are in the initial 
stages which in time will lead to constitutional governments. ‘The most 
intolerant skeptic of democracy will hardly fail to perceive that universal 
suffrage of men, and the substitution of the “will of the people,” for 
edicts of hereditary kings, or lords, or privileged classes, is unquestion- 
ably the goal toward which political evolution, with irresistible force 
is hastening on. 

Pressing forward in the wake of the man suffrage movement, swept 
onward by its momentum, yet maintaining its own individuality, comes 
the woman suffrage movement. In twenty-three nations a well organized, 
consecrated woman suffrage association is energetically educating the 
public mind. The movement is a part of the world’s evolution of 
democracy. Its reason for existence, is the same as that of each pre- 
ceding struggle for man suffrage. Its appeal presents no new arguments; 
it merely repeats the old. Woman are people; and as such considera- 
tion is invited to the same claims which have won the vote for other 
classes of people. 

When the ownership of property was deemed a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the vote, as it still is in most lands, “Taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny” was the only plea offered for the extension of the 
suffrage to new classes of men. The colonial battle cry did not mean the 
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ballot; it meant the collective right of the American settlements to 
representation. Very soon, however, when the new constitutions were 
being formulated, it was interpreted to apply to individual men. Upon 
that basis, and for that reason, the vote was extended to men in the 
United States, and by that claim they held it until a broader principle 
eliminated the tax qualification. That argument still holds good; and 
women are taxed. In the one State of New York, women hold property 
in total valuation considerably higher than that held by all the Colonists 
at the time of the Revolution. It is manifestly a tyrannical discrimina- 
tion to take from citizens that which is theirs for the purpose of creat- 
ing a common fund to be expended for the common good, when some 
citizens are permitted to vote upon that expenditure and others are not. 
Opponents triumphantly exclaim in justification of this difference, that 
minors and foreigners are taxed. True, but boys vote at twenty-one 
years, and foreigners may do so after a five years’ residence, while the 
distinction in the case of women is perpetual. 

Evidently the Colonists were not equal at the beginning to the en- 
forcement of the second and bolder principle of the Declaration of 
Independence: “Governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” Later, under the teachings of Thomas Jefferson, it 
was interpreted as a workable proposition. Its advocates said in its 
defense that every man had a stake in the government, and therefore 
he must have a corresponding ballot’s share in the law making and law 
enforcing power of the nation, in order to defend his stake; that every 
man must be equally interested with every other to develop the common 
welfare to the highest degree possible, and therefore he must have his 
opinion counted. 

These arguments won, and for this reason all white men not yet 
enfranchised received the vote. 

A century ago, government by the “will of the people,” in this country 
meant the rule of rich white males over poor white and black males. 
Later it meant the rule of white males over black and colored males. 
Now, it means the rule of white, Negro, and Indian males, born or natu- 
ralized in the United States, over all women. But women are people; 
they are taxed, they are governed, and they have an interest in the common 
good to be defended. Every reason ever urged for the enfranchisement 
of men speaks as logically for the enfranchisement of women. Manifest- 
ly, if the powers of government are only just when founded upon the 
“consent of the governed,” and this plea gave the vote to men, the powers 
of the United States government are not just, since they have been 
derived from the consent of half the governed. Therefore, women are 
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asking the old question with the modern application: How does it 
happen that men are born to govern, and we to obey? Are men divinely 
ordained to be perpetual hereditary sovereigns, and women to be heredi- 
tary subjects? If this is the order, where is the proof? When, where 
and to whom, did God or Nature reveal the fact? The only answer 
ever made to this question is: The revelation is found in the instincts 
of men and women who shrink in natural righteous horror from a 
change so fundamental. Alas, since the world began, the ignorant, 
frightened, “natural instincts” of the masses have held back every step 
of evolution, and have inaugurated many a bloody “reign of terror.” 
“Natural instincts” have been overturned so often by the progress of 
civilization, that little respect for such authority remains. In fact the 
source of opposition to woman suffrage lies in the universal distaste 
for new things and not in instinct at all. It is merely the time-honored 
fear, which “makes us rather bear these ills we have, than fly to those 
we know not of.” 

The fears of the Czar of Russia, the Sultan of Turkey, the Shah of 
Persia tell them as certainly that men have no claim to the suffrage, as 
those of the American legislator tell him that women have no political 
rights. The fears of China forbid a woman to walk on natural feet 
and the fears of the Turk put his womankind in the harem. The 
fears of Mrs. Humphrey Ward tell her it is consistent with the natural 
and divine order of things that women should vote in municipal elec- 
tions, but contrary to God and Nature for them to vote for members of 
Parliament. An Anti-suffragist not long since made a public plea that 
the Board of Education in the City of New York should be elective, and 
that women as well as men should elect its members; yet her fears told 
her that the highest order of society would be overturned should the 
same women vote for Mayor. The American would not hesitate to 
pronounce the fears of China and Turkey which deny personal liberty to 
woman as expressions of brutal barbarism. The Australian who has 
yielded to the inevitable, enfranchised women, and recovered from the 
shock, would declare with as firm conviction that the American who 
grants the sovereignty of a vote to.the immigrants from all quarters 
of the globe, to Negroes and Indians, and yet denies it to women, is a 
mere democratic masquerader. Such divergences do not arise from in- 
tuition, but from differences in enlightenment. 

Under the influence of steady agitation the issue grows simpler 
every year. Woman suffrage is already an established fact on one fif- 
teenth of the earth’s territory; and from Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Norway, Finland, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Isle of Man, 
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Denmark, Iceland, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho comes the same 
overwhelming testimony. With opportunity to do so, women vote as 
generally as do men. They vote as independently and as intelligently. 
They do not neglect their husbands, or children, or homes for politics. 
They do not become unsexed and poor imitations of men. There is 
no increase of divorces, no falling off in the number of marriages, or the 
number of births. No harm in any way has come to women, to men, 
to children, or to the State, while on the contrary, much positive good 
has been accomplished. 

These objections, answered completely by the results of woman suf- 
frage in operation in many lands, were once the chief defenses of those 
“natural instincts” upon which the opposition is alleged to rest, but 
are now practically eliminated from the discussion. The controversy 
has in consequence been reduced to three main points: 

1. Women do not want to vote, why thrust the suffrage upon them? 
The incontrovertible fact is that no class of unenfranchised men in any 
land ever wanted the ballot in such large proportion to the total number 
as do women of the United States; nor is there a single instance of a 
man suffrage movement, so persistent, uncompromising and self-sacri- 
ficing as the woman suffrage movement. Sooner or later, just men will 
answer this excuse for postponing legislative action in the matter by 
the counter question, why demand of women a test never made of men? 
Since it is proved that women will vote when they may, is that not 
sufficient? The suffrage is permissive, not mandatory; those who want 
to vote, will do so, while those who do not want to vote, will refrain 
from so doing. It must be remembered, too, that the same type of 
women who now protest against the extension of the suffrage, have 
opposed with equal vigor every step of progress in the woman movement. 
They pronounced the effort to secure to married women the control of 
their own property, an insult to men. They united their anathemas to 
those of the press and pulpit in bitter condemnation of the early women 
college graduates, women physicians and platform speakers. They have 
never sought any extension in privileges with one exception. Twice 
New York Anti-suffragists have memorialized the Governor of the State 
to request that women should be appointed to positions upon all public 
boards possible, as a suitable method of utilizing the wasting talents of 
women on the one hand, and to assuage the “growing unrest among 
women” on the other. As these women have availed themselves of all 
privileges as soon as established, and are now asking for public office, 
which is commonly regarded as an adjunct of political power, it is safe 
to assume, that they will exercise the suffrage when once it is obtained. 
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2. The benefits arising from woman suffrage in practice are meager, 
why not let well enough alone? It is true suffrage has not brought the 
Millenium. Women vote; they do so, not like oracles of infallible 
wisdom, but like human beings moved by very human motives. The 
vote in their hands has not made ignorant men intelligent, bad men 
good, nor eliminated political evils which had developed under man 
suffrage, as opponents seem to think it should do to justify their 
enfranchisement. The actual good accomplished by women voters amply 
warrants the experiment, in the estimate of suffragists, but for the 
moment, we may grant the claim to the opposition. 

Imagine the Shah of Persia making official application to Mr. Taft 
for proof of the advantages to be gained by the enfranchisement of men. 
What sort of report would our Government present? Naturally, it would 
politely avoid any statement to the effect that man suffrage had enabled 
this country to get on comfortably without Shahs or Autocrats, heredi- 
tary or otherwise, however delicately it might be stated. What else re- 
mains to be said? Such report, if honest, would freely confess that of 
many men enfranchised surprisingly large numbers do not exercise the 
privilege of the vote. It must admit that political machines not in- 
frequently override the “will of the people”; that many men sell their 
votes, and other men buy them; that the suspicion of bribery rests over 
the suppression of much legislation and the enactment of other law; 
that men sometimes buy their way into office, with the expectation that 
the “steals” will refund to them the price paid; that venality has been 
known to besmirch the ermine of the judiciary; that graft and corrup- 
tion all represent something real in American politics. Such report, 
too, should admit the fact, that many pronounce man suffrage a failure, 
and government “by the people” a doubtful experiment. On the other 
hand, the report must show that despite all these flaws in the system, a 
great nation, respected by all the races of the earth, has been builded 
and its destinies in the main wisely directed by “the people”; that every 
period of corruption is followed by protest and a purifying process; that 
the great indifferent non-voting reserve, largely records its opiniop in 
time of great feeling to the wholesome consternation of the machine; 
that despite the critical attitude of many toward universal suffrage for 
men, there is no American who would exchange it for the rule of a 
Shah, however intelligent, or benevolent he might be. The crowning 
argument of the report would certainly be an array of evidence to demon- 
strate the unmeasured educational value the vote has been to the voter. 
Undoubtedly, it would amplify the declaration of David Starr Jordan: 
“Tt is not the mission of democracy to make governments good, but to 
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make men strong. . . . The purpose of self-government is to intensify in- 
dividual responsibility, to promote attempts at wisdom through which 
true wisdom may come at last.” When such report would be completed, 
woman suffragists could write a similar one. They could not claim to 
have built a nation based upon women’s votes, but they could safely in- 
vite comparison between those States, in this and other lands, which are 
based upon the votes of men and women, and those based upon the votes 
of men alone, and could rest content in the result. While they could 
truthfully demonstrate that every practical advantage accruing from 
man suffrage has been exemplified with equal force in woman suffrage, 
they could easily prove that women have had no part in the origin or 
maintenance of the political ills which alone compel the conservatives of 
other lands to question the wisdom of universal suffrage. They could 
bring convincing testimony to show that the ballot has been ‘as great 
an educator for women as men and the fitting climax of both reports 
would be the statement that the man or woman who votes is a broader 
and better man or woman, a nobler citizen and a more intelligent 
father or mother than he or she who does not. If the Shah proved to 
be an impartial judge, he would certainly admit that men and women 
had presented an equal claim to the ballot. 

3. Women cannot fight, and therefore must not vote; the ballot is 
based on the bullet and in the end government is force. This objection 
is much effected by clergymen and editors whose occupation exempts 
them from military service, and by writers and scholars whose physical 
incompetence would excuse them from the draft. It is curious that this 
objection should be urged against woman suffrage in peaceful America, 
since willingness and ability to bear arms have never been made a voting 
qualification for men. In no land is military service a qualification for 
the vote, while in some lands soldiers and officers are disfranchised while 
on duty. Finland has but one disfranchised class and that is its army! 

The two fundamental laws of nature, self-preservation, and preserva- 
tion of the species, are as applicable to nations as to individuals or races. 
To defend the nation against threatening foes is “self-preservation,” 
but such service would be of small avail if the parallel of the perpetuity 
of the nation was not rendered. Every woman who bears or rears a 
child; every woman who takes the man’s place on the farm, in the 
factory or shop, is as much a war power, as the man who actually pulls 
the trigger. There must be production of food and clothes and equip- 
ment to maintain the army, and soldiers must be reared to take the 
place of the fallen, and that service is as imperative to the safety and 
perpetuity of the nation as is that of the actual fighters. 
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No contest is permanently settled by the armitrament of arms, unless 
“the heavy battalions” happen to be on the side of right. Opponents 
are fond of putting the question: Suppose all women should vote on one 
side and all men on the other, and the women should cast the larger 
vote; would not men compel the women to surrender their views to 
their greater physical force, and thus defeat the election ? If so ab- 
surdly impossible a case should rise, this might be the result. So, too, 
any majority might be forced to yield to the more skillful fighting 
strength of the minority, even though all were men. Does this prove 
that the physically weak majority should be disfranchised? A ma- 
jority group of university men voters might be made to surrender their 
convictions to a minority group of prize fighters. Does this prove that 
prize fighters have a clearer right to the vote? The real question involved 
in this hypothetical case, is not one of physical difference, but one of 
right. Did all women vote for the right side of a question, and the men 
for the wrong side, the women would triumph in the end, no matter 
whether the extraneous influence of physical force was introduced into 
the contest, or not. Those who argue upon the supposition that physical 
force is the real arbiter in a democracy, have lost sight of the finest 
development of civilization, and that is, that reason invariably forms 
the final jury before which all causes are tried. They forget, too, that 
in a Republic every righteous influence is bent voward fostering respect 
for the “will of the majority,” as the real sovereign. A defeated minor- 
ity does not declare war; it bides its time, educates and agitates, and if 
it is really right it wins ultimately in a battle of ballots. 

The woman suffrage movement meets one powerful obstacle, sex-pre- 
judice. It is difficult to interpret the principle, “God created man free 
and equal,” to mean men and women, but let not Americans forget that 
women are people, and that in a government which is alleged to derive 
its just powers from the consent of the governed (people), the ballot 
may not consistently be withheld from them. 

Carrie Chapman Catt. 





ABDUL HAMID AND THE NEW DESPOTISM 


In the flood of publications on Abdul Hamid and after, none betrays 
a deeper insight into the true being of Turkey than Ular’s Waning 
Crescent: Turkish Revelations, which appeared in Germany less than a 
year ago. His dogma of the “unextinguishable enmity of Albania 
against the actual rulers of the Ottoman Empire” literally has come true; 
the prophecy that the Albanians will fight with terrible rage against the 
Young Turk government, has been fulfilled. Army after army is being 
mobilised for the suppression of the Albanian revolt. Even the remnants 
of the wretched fleet are being put in readiness to bombard the Albanian 
coast on the Adriatic. “Much of the fighting is being done hand to hand 
with knives and bayonets, and the resulting butchery is the most barbaric 
Turkey has known in many years. Both the rebels and the Turks are 
putting to death many of their prisoners.” The war is conducted along 
absolutely barbaric lines, scores of villages have been burned, hundreds 
of farms have been devastated. The Young Turks recognize that their 
existence is threatened, and, according to Chefket Pasha, the entire mil- 
itary force of the Empire will be thrown into Albania, if necessary, to 
put down the rebellion. 

What led to such a state of affairs? An Albanian lecturer in Massa- 
chusetts relates startling examples of the present lawlessness of the 
country and of the Young Turks’ incapacity to secure property and 
life. “Under the old rule,” he says, “without condoning its abuses, al- 
though the absolute monarch was a tyrant, there was at least law and 
order in some guise, and justice of some form. Under the constitutional 
government the country has a new tyrant not inferior to the old, and a 
government unable to restrain pillage ;” hence the revolt and the yearn- 
ing for independence. 

The treasurer of the American missions and president of the in- 
ternational relief committee in Constantinople cables: “Twelve thousand 
people in the Marash and Zeitun region in extreme need, will die, unless 
helped till harvest, two months hence.” 

Why did we find both the Greek and Armenian patriarchs absent 
from the banquet at the celebration of the first anniversary of the con- 
stitution? And the party organ Jeune Turc itself asserts: “If no radi- 
cal measures are taken to find a remedy for the insufficiency of our Gov- 
ernment our disease will become chronic, and the same problems as those 
previous to the Constitution will probably be raised. It will then be 
very difficult to solve them, because formerly the life of Europe pleaded 
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in our favor against the severity of European diplomacy, alleging that 
the people of Turkey had no voice in the management of public affairs.” 
Add to this the statement of a most eminent Greek authority from Con- 
stantinople; “The order of things was reversed—the bloodthirsty Sul- 
tan was deposed, his advisers were condemned and exiled all over the 
Empire—a new order of things in the name of fraternity and union 
was established, and all of this had one, and only one result, viz: the 
same measures as under the old régime and worse, the same corruption 
in the courts of justice, the same oppression of the Christian element in 
favor of Mussulman fanaticism—the same system of spies, and generally 
the same blunderings of Turkish rule, with, in addition, the parapher- 
nalia of impudence, chauvinism, and ignorance pushed to the worst 
extremes, so that the old and new régimes only offer an historical distinc- 
tion without any actual difference.” 

These few brief items taken at random throw a lurid light upon 
many blasted hopes cherished on that gladsome twenty-fourth of July 
less than two years ago, when Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Albanians, 
Slavs, and Jews embraced each other, and wept tears of happiness at the 
dawn of liberty. Such unfortunate items might be increased a thousand 
fold throughout the confines of that vast Empire stretching over three 
Continents. Closer observation would reveal the fact that the decay 
is not confined to one section or the other but that it is universal, 
though diversified, and the phosphorescence of decay is variegated in a 
hundred greenish colors according to climate, topography, and race. In 
the light of those undisputed facts it may dawn even upon the most 
unsophisticated minds that the decay of the Ottoman Empire cannot 
be traced unreservedly, as our Young Turk friends would make us be- 
lieve, to the malign agency of Abdul Hamid. 

Looking closely at the inner situation of the Empire to-day with 
its loosening seams everywhere, and realising its utter isolation and 
friendlessness in foreign relations, regardless of some lukewarm and 
meaningless sympathies conjured up by the magic of a nominal Con- 
stitution, Turkey is now at the lowest ebb of its political power. In the 
instinctive consciousness of these facts, and in spite of the insane 
horrors and follies to which Abdul Hamid’s personal but exceedingly in- 
genious régime gradually degenerated, millions of the Mohammetan 
Turks look longingly back to their Padishah who for thirty-three years 
steered them through cliffs and shallows where any other steersman 
would have wrecked the ship. 

The ex-Sultan is still living in the villa Allatini, near Saloniki, 
and will probably live until the last instalment of his great personal 
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fortune hidden away in foreign lands will have flowed back to the coffers 
of the Young Turk government in Constantinople. Until this is done 
Abdul Hamid’s life is a valuable asset. G. F. Abbot, author of Turkey in 
Transition, London, 1909, an excellent authority, reports that in spite of 
torrents of abuse and execration by the hysteria of hate, all the threads 
of criminal trial against the Sultan came to naught, and the accusations 
leveled against him, were incapable of proof, but when all “the gold 
was squeezed out of him, what would be the use of keeping an em- 
barrassing ex-Sultan alive.” “If he has yielded, I should not be sur- 
prised,” says Mr. Abbott, an author very friendly to the Young Turks, 
“to hear one of these days that he has met with a fatal accident, or that he 
has succumbed to some sudden illness, or perished while trying to escape.” 

Abdul Hamid was a man of genius, repellent and fascinating, full 
of contradictions. The psychology which motivated the springs of his 
actions, will not be laid bare until a new Tacitus arises to unravel the 
mysteries of this exceptional historical character. And indeed, the réle 
which he was destined to play in his vast Empire, and the influence which 
he exerted, mostly for evil, but also for good, in the world politics of 
Kuropean Christendom and World-Islam is worthy of the pen of a Taci- 
tus. Until now he has been known only as a Tiberius without the 
latter’s personal vices, being sober and abstemious; as the great assassin, 
a title which since Gladstone’s utterance has become a winged word 
throughout the world; a disorganiser or destroyer under whom the 
larger heritage was almost torn asunder; a coward who in the hour of 
trial trembled like an aspen leaf in the fear of the death which he had in- 
flicted mercilessly and irrevocably upon thousands of his sub- 
jects. Yet nobody took the trouble to investigate the factors that pro- 
duced the changes in the soul of the originally affable, kindly, popular 
effendi during the thirty-three years of his terrible reign; or to note 
that almost from Emperor William II’s accession, the two monarchs 
were close friends; and that, dignified and grave with foreign re- 
presentatives, he captivated all those that came in contact with 
him, through his mysterious magnetism. The present writer will 
never forget the statement made in his presence with sincere bluntness 
by the soldier, diplomat and great author, Lew Wallace, to Ferrouh 
Bey, then envoy of the Sultan to Washington, that he had accepted 
the post of American Minister to Constantinople with all the popular bit- 
ter prejudices against Abdul Hamid, and that he had become his staunchest 
friend and admirer with a deep personal affection for him. Thus 
Abdul Hamid changed enemies into friends, and then his deep lying 
suspiciousness deprived him of absolute confidence in any man. ‘Trust- 
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ing no one entirely he preferred favorites of the basest sort in his en- 
tourage whom he could buy body and soul, upon whom he could shower 
honors and riches, insuring his own safety as long as no one else could 
outbid him. He knew the venality and baseness of those courtiers but he 
knew also that his life was their most precious asset. 

It is this ruler who destroyed the Ottoman navy which had been 
the second in Europe under Abdul Aziz, and which under him became 
the laughing stock of the world; and again he who brought the army 
to a state of efficiency extraordinary in so disjointed an Empire. 
It is this man who, from an undefinable psychopathy of distrust pitted 
race against race, nay, in his own palace, regiment against regiment, 
nursing their Arab, Albanian, Turkish, Circassian race hatreds, for his 
personal security, and, on the other hand, united the Islamic world 
into a Panislamic unit, his secret emissaries wandering over the earth 
from Morocco to the Moros in the Philippines, from Mohammetan 
China and India to Nigeria. When the Egyptian nationalists rebel 
against Roosevelt’s plea for submission to the blessings of British 
rule in Egypt, they are executing merely the ideals of the Abdul Hamid 
whom they hated and loathed. 

Coward as he was, possessed of a mania of fear, and subordinating 
all the interests of the Empire to his personal safety, Abdul Hamid 
displayed the courage of the hero, undaunted and social, while during an 
official solemnity, in the Dolma Bagthe Palace, a sudden earthquake 
shook the vast structure to its very foundations. When the large as- 
sembly of officials and foreign representatives trembled with terror, the 
Sultan never winced, by his calm restoring order and confidence. 
This man of paradoxes and contradictions, avaricious and extravagant, 
mean and magnificent, courageous and cowardly, cruel and tender, 
proud and domineering, and at times pliant and supple, neuropathic 
and self-controlled, is indeed a typical example of Goethe’s “problematic 
natures.” 

The creative forces from within and without before, during, and 
after his ascension to the throne can alone make his being and charac- 
ter intelligible, as it was, and as it developed. 

During the last years of the reign of Abdul Aziz, the situation of Tur- 
key had become desperate, owing to the constant and conflicting interfer- 
ence by the great powers, and the intentional fanaticism of the Christian 
races which had, heretofore, lived rather peacefully with the ruling 
Mohammetan class. In August, 1875, the State bankruptcy had been 
declared through Ignatieff’s machinations to deal the English and 
French capitalists a deadly blow, while at the same time stirring up the 
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Balkan provinces to a Pan-Slavic revolt. ‘The so-called “hereditary” 
hatred between Turk and Christian is characterized by the British 
Colonel Baker, the foremost scholar on the Turkey of his time, in the 
words that under Abdul Aziz religious liberty and toleration in Turkey 
was greater than in any other European State, only excepting England. 
It is true Aziz resisted Midhat’s aspirations (strongly backed by Eng- 
land) for a constitution which, according to the Moslem idea of the 
time, would have taken away liberty from the Sultan, without giving any 
to the people. Besides, England strongly resisted Aziz’s pet idea to 
change the order of succession in favor of his son Yussuf-Izzeddin 
(the present heir presumptive), as he considered the legitimate heir 
Murad (V), an irresolute weakling, unfit for the throne, and unfit to 
pursue his grandly planned policy. But Murad was just the right tool 
for Midhat’s constitutional plan, making a weak Sultan with a powerful 
Grand Vezir, while the actual Grand Vezir, Mahmud Nedim, a trai- 
tor in Russian pay, and therefore nicknamed “Mahmudoff,” associated 
himself with Midhat and betrayed Sultan Abdul Aziz, who was assas- 
sinated June 4, 1876. Murad V, a half crazy romanticist, barbarous 
at heart, but with a French veneer, succeeded to the throne. The 
Moslems of Albania, Anatolia, and Arabia at the time were convinced 
that Midhat wanted a weak Sultan so to take his place later on himself, 
which, of course, would have necessitated the extermination of the 
entire house of Osman. Under the stress of the conflicting pressure on 
the part of the conspirators and the terrible foreign complications 
Murad’s weak mind gave way completely, and the activity of the deep 
Abdul Hamid, his younger brother and lawful heir, and his preparations 
to succeed him spurred Murad to fury. August third he sent invita- 
tions, in the form of orders, to his male relatives to appear at a ban- 
quet at the Imperial castle of Beylerbey on the evening of August fourth. 
Not one was to leave the palace alive. But Abdul Hamid, the heir 
presumptive, had already then established a perfect service of informa- 
tion. He knew what awaited him and the other princes at the banquet. 
Towards noon on that fateful day Hamid’s trusted messsengers carried 
to all the palaces of the members of the house of Osman well-sealed 
notes, containing without signature only the following line: “He who 
goes to the banquet in Beylerbey will not return living.” Murad waited 
in vain for his guests, saw himself betrayed, and his insanity broke out 
incurably that very night. Murad’s deposition became a necessity, 
and Abdul Hamid succeeded under circumstances which would have 
taxed nerves of steel. Surrounded by conspirators, the murderers of his 
uncle, and ready to murder Murad at his mere nod, he still spared 
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the latter, who constituted a terrible danger to him until his death 
a few years ago. * 

Only he who knows the agonies of the soul life of Abdul Hamid 
during those terrible months can hope to fathom the depths of his fears, 
the contempt for the mankind with which he came in contact, and it is 
no wonder if his mind, too, became unbalanced in his constant danger 
of death, not knowing whence the thunderbolt might strike. No won- 
der that mistrust and suspicion became the bane of his life, the cause of 
death for the thousands that incurred, rightly or wrongly, his suspicion, 
the curse that turned a nation into spies. No wonder that he changed 
his bed and room constantly, making his bed himself, or snatching a 
few hours of oppressed sleep resting on some hidden away couch. This 
most terrible event due to his overwrought nerves was vouched for to the 
present writer by an absolutely trustworthy officer of the Imperial house- 
hold: About ten years ago a little twelve year old daughter of the 
Sultan was admitted, as usual to his office, and childlike went up to 
the table upon which some models of new revolvers lay for the inspec- 
tion of the Sultan, who was a great expert in arms, and made it a point 
to be acquainted by his envoys with every new firearm. While the child 
was handling the weapon the Sultan accidentally turned about and saw it 
directed towards himself. With an involuntary movement of fear he 
shot his own child dead. He expiated, however, the terrible deed with 
excruciating sorrow and maddening pangs of conscience. 

Such was Abdul Hamid, the man. When the inner history of his 
making shall be fully known he will appear as one of the most pathetic 
and tragical characters in history rather than as the Tiberius, Caligula, 
or Nero, in which characters he has been painted. The exultation which 
his final failure aroused, is quite legitimate among those who have suf- 
fered innocently at his hands, among them thousands of patriots, 
and millions of lovers of true liberty, Mohammetans and Christians alike. 
But the thousands of sycophants, reptiles that have come forth from their 
holes, who have tried and failed to enlist the Sultan in their private 
schemes, who have failed to participate in his gold wrested from the 
sweat and blood of his subjects, and to obtain high positions among 
the host of official leeches, have no right to complain of Abdul Hamid. 
The masses still adore him, the true Anabolian Moslems do not recognise, 
and never will recognize, another Sultan, as long as he lives, and the 
spirited Albanians are up in arms against the new régime. 


Proximus. 


1Those stirring events are graphically described in Ular’s above mentioned 
work, pp. 63-78. 





THE IRON PINE-APPLE 


(Concluded from May Issue.) 


I walked on the cliffs and in the lonely lanes and babbled my 
problem to the sea-gulls and the wayside flowers. By night I submitted 
it to the stars of heaven; in sleep I uttered it aloud, as my wife testi- 
fied too surely on an occasion of my waking. 

We slept with a night-lamp, and on suddenly returning to con- 
sciousness I perceived Mabel sitting up and regarding my prostrate 
form in dismay. The extremity of concern marked her features. I 
recollect how the shadow of her head (decorated with curling pins or 
some other metal contrivances which hung from it glittering in the 
mild beam of the night-light) was enormous upon the ceiling, in an 
outline that suggested the map of the continent of Africa. 

“Holy Angels!” she began, “what’s the matter with you now? 
You’ve been babbling like something out of a child’s fairy book—like 
that there ‘Alice in Wonderland’ Mrs. Hussey lent you, and you thought 
was funny, and I couldn’t for the life of me laugh over. You keep on 
‘The pine-apple and the painter—the painter and the pine-apple and 
quantities of sand!’ And if I’m going mad you'd better tell me so; 
and if I’m not, then, sure as quarter-day, you are. It can’t go on—no 
woman could stand it.” 

I strove to lead her mind into other channels. I explained that I 
wanted my sign-board repainted and that I proposed to buy a few West 
Indian pines from time to time, to add to the attractions of our fruit 
department. We then discussed the advent of my only siser—an elder- 
ly spinster ruined by the recent collapse of certain benevolent societies. 
Between a home under my roof and the union work-house there was 
literally no choice for her, and ill as I could afford to support her, my 
sense of duty left me no alternative but to do so. 

It fell out, however, that the forthcoming day was to witness greater 
matters than the arrival of Susan Noy at Bude. Of late the terrific 
problem of how to bring the loved pine-apple and the hated painter 
together had made me more than usually inattentive to business. I 
wandered much, and chiefly by the sea it was that I passed my time. 
At low tide I walked upon the sands or sat and brooded among the 
gaunt rocks, where purple mussels grew in clusters like grapes; at high 
tide I tramped the cliffs and reclining upon them watched the ships 
pass by on the horizon of the ocean, or gazed where Lundy, like a blue 
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cloud, arose from the waves. Here I was in the company of elemental 
things and from them alone at this season did my tortured spirit win 
any sort of hope. The breaking billows and the broad pathway of light 
that fell upon them at sunset; the dark faces of the rocks, that watched 
from under beetling brows for the coming storm; the passage of wine- 
coloured cloud shadows on the sea; the anthem of the great west wind, 
that made the precipice his cymbal and the crag his harp, these things 
alone brought a measure of peace to my soul. But calm it wholly they 
could not; solve the grotesque problem, that haunted me like a pres- 
ence, they could not. I lived only to know how the iron pine-apple and 
the cliff painter should be brought together into one idea—indivisible, 
corporate, compact. 

It was fitting that the problem of a lunatic should be solved by a 
madman. For mad I most certainly was upon this day—one of God’s 
chosen, to work His will through the dark machinery of a temporary 
mental alienation, a man deliberately robbed of his reason through cer- 
tain terrific moments that the Everlasting Will might be manifested 
upon earth to the vindication of His all-watchfulness and justice. 

The hour was after noon; the day one in late August; and I walked 
out upon the cliffs at a moment when general exodus from shore began; 
for the luncheon time approached and a long line of children, mothers 
and nursemaids began to drift away inland from the pleasures of the 
beach. At one o’clock cliffs and shore were alike deserted for a season 
and a pedestrian might also cross the links with safety. The golfers 
had ceased from troubling. 

Now, upon the high cliff north of the bathing places, I wandered, 
weighted literally as well as mentally by my eternal problem. For in 
my breast pocket, bulging and dragging me forward at a more acute 
angle than usual, was the iron pine-apple. Why I know not, but often 
now I carried it with me and, when hidden from gaze of man, would 
display it before me as though study of the actual object was likely 
to help my deliberations. 

To-day, at the cliff edge, I dragged it out and laid it down where 
the short turf was already becoming seared under August suns. A 
dwarf betony with purple bloom grew at my elbow, and cushions of 
pink thrift, their blossoms now reduced to mere, empty, silver tufts, 
clung close at hand on the cliff faces. One crow’s feather, fallen on 
the grass, moved two yards away as the wind touched it and the sun 
flashed upon its shining black plume; upon the downs a red sheep or 
two browsed on the sweet, close herbage. Inland rose the low hills with 
their stunted trees and grey church towers ascending above them. I 
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was as lonely as man might be. The world had been deserted that our 
holiday folk might eat, and I realised to the full at this moment how 
entirely had Bude become a pleasure resort, how absolutely it depended 
for prosperity upon those who, when their hours of respite came, hast- 
ened to North Cornwall for change of air and a place to play in. Not 
until the eye passed far south to the breakwater and lock and little 
canal running therefrom, not until it marked the ketches lying there, 
did one perceive any human enterprises other than those devoted to 
amusement and relaxation. 

The iron pine-apple stood upon the turf at my hand. The lump of 
iron was polished to brightness by constant handling and it flashed 
back the sunshine from the planes of the cone. 

For a long time I stared at it and revolved my fatuous problem. 
Then, suddenly, from far below on the beach, there arose the sound of 
a human voice singing a song. It was a mellow, juicy voice; it was a 
mellow, juicy song. The first I recognised quickly enough; the second 
I had never heard before. To this day I cannot say whence came the 
words or the tune but they served well enough to express the singer’s 
present contentment. To sing such a pean of joy with such infinite 
relish and abandonment proved beyond possibility of doubt that the 
lonely creature below me was happy, hopeful and contented with his 
life and its possibilities. “He must”, said I, “have sold one of his 
strange pictures at a good profit to himself; or he must have chanced on 
a kindred spirit and met a heart that beats with his, an eye that sees 
with him. Life for him has surely brought some fresh beauty or joy, 
interest or fair promise, else he could not thus warble from his very 
soul with such birdlike content.” Needless to add that it was my big, 
brown-bearded artist who sang while he painted below. 

I crept on my breast to the stark edge of the cliff and looked down 
at him. He sat immediately beneath me and I had leisure to note the 
curious perspective of his figure thus seen from high above his head. 
He wore a great grey wide-awake, and beneath it, strangely fore-short- 
ened, bulged his big body squatted on a camp stool. His legs did not 
appear: they were tucked under him; but his arms were visible. One 
hand held a palette and brushes; the other, the brush with which he 
was engaged. He accentuated the metre and harmony of his music by 
touches of paint in the drawing before him. 

Then it seemed that the necessary inspiration struck me like a blow. 
Here were painter and pine-apple in juxtaposition. They had ap- 
proached each other more nearly than had ever happened until that 
minute; only some two hundred feet of vertical space separated them. 
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And I felt that these two entities—the one precious in my esteem and 
the other evil—must now conjoin and complete their predestined state 
in contact each with other. 

It was at this moment that my own volition left me and a Thing- 
not-myself took the helm of my life and steered me forward. With a 
power of resolution very different from that possessed by my own; with 
a decision and grip and masculine vigour remote from my vacillation 
and fickleness, my brain determined and my hand leapt to obey the or- 
der. The crisis swept me like a storm. I felt as a watcher chained 
and gagged, yet free to mark the action of another close at hand. I 
took the iron pine-apple, held it perpendicularly above the head of the 
happy songster below, steadied my arm that no tremor should deflect: 
the missile and dropped it. 

The metal fell two hundred feet or more and struck the exact centre 
of the grey hat beneath me. I heard the sound of impact—a dull thud 
muffled by the felt of the hat. But the consequences were terrific. 
Lightning had not destroyed the happy songster more instantly or more 
absolutely; his arms shot forth; his song was strangled in his head; his 
big body gave a convulsive jerk in every limb and he fell face forward 
upon his easel and brought it to the ground beneath him. From the 
moment that he crashed face down into the sand and shingle he re- 
mained motionless. In his hands were still the palette and single 
brush; his legs were drawn up stiffly in the attitude of a man swim- 
ming; as I watched, the blood began to well out of his head and run 
away into the ground. The iron pine-apple had fallen forward and was 
now a foot in front of him in the middle of the fallen picture. 

I descended to see what I had done. I felt a consciousness of im- 
mense relief and satisfaction. I was free; I was sane; the cloud had 
lifted from my spirit; I knew by an overwhelming conviction that hence- 
forth and forever I should find myself as other men. I hastened down 
the cliff, stood on the deserted shore and approached the fallen painter. 
It was not until my foot trampled the blood stained sand at his ear 
that I began to apprehend the force of the thing that I had committed. 
The pathos exhibited by the figure of this stricken wretch impressed 
itself upon me. He was stout and elderly—older than I had guessed. 
Yet he had been singing of the joys of love; he had chanted the charms 
of a lady called “Julia” when my iron pine-apple descended, as the 
bolt of Jove from the sky, and struck him into senseless clay. His beard 
stuck out at a ridiculous angle from beneath his prone face and my 
sense of decency led me to touch him, move him and bestow his corpse 
in a manner more orderly. 1 determined to turn him over, straighten 
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out his legs and not leave him thus—humped up on his belly like a 
frog that a wheel had crushed in the night. 

But my purpose was frustrated and that happened that cast me into an 
untold abyss of horror and sent me flying as one demented from my mur- 
dered man. [I touched his beard and the whole mass of it came off in my 
hand! 'This incident, while less terrible indeed than the things that had 
happened, yet sufficed to upset my jubilant brain. Its quality of weird un- 
expectedness may have caused my revulsion. I cannot say; but whereas I 
faced the dead without a tremor and prepared reverently to bestow his pal- 
pitating dust, so that no feeling of the indecent or grotesque should grate 
upon the minds of his discoverers, now this outrageous and bizarre sur- 
render of his beard at a touch struck upon me like the departing shadow 
of the madness I had dropped away for ever with the dropping of the 
stolen iron. I shivered and I screamed aloud. My voice echoed along 
the cliff-face and climbed it, rang over the rocks and floated sea-ward, 
where the broad foam-belts broke upon the shore. But none heard me 
save a hawk hovering aloft; none saw my frenzied acts as I flung the 
great mass of hair from me and ran away. 

Once in that retreat I turned and saw the hair, like some living 
amorphous monster—a creature of thé deep sea and darkness rather 
than of the earth and light—creeping over the level sands after me. 
And then indeed I shrieked amain and sped for the cliffs and climbed 
a gully with such haste that my knees and knuckles were dripping blood 
before I reached the downs. Once there I looked below in time to see 
the mass of hair caught up by the wind and blown afar into the sea. 

That night I regained my peace, returned home and slept as I had 
not slept for many years, 


On the following day a West country journal contained the follow- 
ing item of news :— 


“An occurrence frought with the profoundest horror is reported from 
the holiday resort of Bude and a spot associated with innocent pleas- 
ure, the happiness of children and the rest and recuperation of jaded 
men of business, has suddenly become the sinister focus of an extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable crime. For the past six months, a gentle- 
man, named Walter Grant has been residing in Victoria Road, at No. 9. 
The unfortunate artist, for such was his calling, devoted his attention 
to cliff scenery and spent most of his time on Bude sands or in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. And here he has mysteriously perished.” 


The crime was then recorded and the theory advanced that an iron 
pine-apple found beside the dead man was responsible for his destruc- 
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tion. The fact that he had gone to paint with a beard and been dis- 
covered a clean-shaven corpse was also noted. It was added that the 
man had displayed a kindly and courteous nature and become popular 
among the few who had made his acquaintance. Inquiry established 
the fact that he was quite unknown in art circles and that he had pro- 
posed to leave Bude on the Saturday that followed his death. 

The incident of the recent robbery of the iron pine-apple and this, 
its sensational reappearance, also served to make easy and exciting 
“copy” for the papers; but a discovery which cast these trifles into the 
shade was destined next morning to fill not only our local journals. 
Then the English-speaking world discovered to its amazement that Bol- 
sover Barbellion, the run-away rascal responsible for such wide-spread 
misery among the poor and needy, had been traced and discovered on 
the eve of his flight from England, and on the day after his flight 
from life. Not only the beard but also the hair of the slain artist were 
discovered to be false and investigations among his private papers estab- 
lished his identity beyond doubt. A woman also came forward to testify 
it—a distinguished person named Julia Dalby. She and he were te 
have left England in a steamer from Plymouth on the Saturday after 
his departure from Bude, and she alone in the whole world knew his 
secret hiding-place. Their passages were already secured in the name 
of Mr. and Mrs: Grant and they were about to sail for South America. 

Not one shadow of suspicion ever fell upon me, but while my health 
was enormously improved and my mind continued clear, my conscience 
was ill at ease, and the fact that my wife simply refused to credit the 
truth did not serve to lessen my unrest. A week after the actual event 
I visited our minister and designed to place the facts before him and in- 
vite his criticism and direction, but on the occasion of our meeting he 
was so much concerned about a private anxiety that I delayed my con- 
fession. He had determined that the corner stone of our chapel must 
be extracted, for he held that no good would attend ministrations from 
a place of worship whose foundation had been laid by one of the great- 
est rascals recorded in modern history. The architect, however, de- 
murred to this proposal and submitted that to erase the inscription on 
the foundation stone would surely meet the case. In grappling with 
this problem I forgot my own purpose of confession and never more 
returned to it. 

And to-day, sane and balanced of mind, I walk in the world of 
men and fear not the gaze of any fellow creature. My life has taken a 
turn for the better; prosperity promises; the future never looked so fair. 
Above all, my mental balance is once more normal and I enjoy a repu- 
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tation for sound judgment and trustworthiness that brings my lesser 
neighbours to me in many of their difficulties. 

And now I state the case against myself impartially and in print. 
I place myself without reserve at the mercy of man and incidently un- 
ravel a mystery that has puzzled the most astute intellects of our crim- 
inal service. 

My theory: that for a fearful period I was a tool in Higher Hands, 
cannot at least be disproved, and I do not believe that any jury of my 
fellow-countrymen will condemn me to suffer for the part I played in 
the destruction of a most notorious enemy of society. Indeed, any earth- 
ly punishment would be an anticlimax and a jest at this hour. Noth- 
ing that wit of man might devise could put me again to the tortures of 
the days that are gone; no darkness of eternal seclusion—not the bitter 
waters of death itself—could torment me as I have been tormented, 
could do more than reflect phantasmally the mordant horror and long 
drawn agonies of the past. 

Eden Phillpotts. 


LE REVE 


Below me roared the spinning world apace— 
I had been dead but for a moment then 
Beside me stood the Angel feared of men, 
Poised in the ether with unearthly grace. 
Stars fumed and bubbled, hissing through blank space; 
The vast machinery cast again, again 
A phosphorescent glow upon us, when 
I saw a smile light up the Angel’s face. 
“Whither?” I asked. He said: “Thou judg’st; not we. 
Look in this mirror and thine answer speak— 
Yon Heavenly star, or this black void past sight.” 
He held the glass. Joyful, I sprang to see 
What glorious thing I was.—Then, with a shriek, 
Leaped weeping into sempiternal night. 
Reginald Wright Kauffman. 





THE TIDE OF TURBANS 


AGaIN on the far outposts of the western world rises the spectre of the 
Yellow Peril and confronts the affrighted pale-faces. This time the 
chimera is not the saturnine, almond-eyed mask, the shaven head, the 
snaky pig-tail of the multitudinous Chinese, nor the close-cropped bullet- 
heads of the suave and smiling Japanese, but a face of finer features, 
rising, turbaned out of the Pacific and bringing a new and anxious 
question to the dwellers on the so-called peaceful ocean. Nor is the ap- 
parition of a race different from that of the land it threatens, but of the 
same ancient Aryan stock. It is not, indeed, a question of the yellow and 
the white, but of the Oriental and the Occidental. It is nothing more 
nor less than a threatening inundation of Hindoos over the Pacific Coast. 

The Pacific Slope, being the sea-frontier toward Asia, is the Western 
bulwark of America, and as such has borne and is still to bear the brunt 
of the invasion by the swarms of swarthy people from the ancient lands 
of the Orient. 

The American, far removed on the globe, finds it difficult to accept 
the Hindoo as a brother of the blood. Between him and this dark, mystic 
race lies a pit almost as profound as that which he has dug between 
himself and the negro. The racial equality of the East Indian he ac- 
knowledges, but a closer affinity he unconsciously denies. The two 
civilizations will not mix. Hence the citizens of the Pacific States look 
askance upon the strange, new immigrants the steamers bring to them 
from over the Pacific, hence they speak, much perturbed, about the “yellow 
peril.” 

The agitation against the Chinese has long ago ceased in the Pacific 
States. The sons of the Celestial Kingdom have become, indeed, a 
valuable asset to the people of California. They have kept within the 
circle of their lowly labors and made themselves eminently useful as 
house-servants, vegetable-gardeners, laundry-men, cooks and laborers. 
They have helped to develop the State and to settle, in part, the eternally 
vexing question of domestic help. They walk no longer on the streets of 
San Francisco in deadly peril of the brickbat flung by the malignant 
gamin. John Chinaman is as useful in the Far West as he is in the coolie 
class in India. It is the Japanese, those brown, busy little men from Nip- 
pon who are now engaging the attention of the people of the Pacific States. 
In them they behold eager and intelligent rivals in business, ambitious 
prospectors for trade. Whether they “corner” the potato crop of the 
State, inflating the prices, whether they compete formidably with the 
white tailor, boot-maker, grocer, fruit-grower or farmer, they must 
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always be reckoned with as a factor strongly affecting the prosperity of 
the white inhabitants. They are gradually ceasing to be the servants of 
the Americans and are becoming dangerous rivals. It is to prevent the 
indomitable Japanese from becoming masters of the situation that 
sentiment and legislation are now directed against them. The Chinese 
were formerly a menace to native labor, as the Japanese are now a 
menace to native industry. 

The Hindoo Invasion is yet in its infancy; only the head of the long 
procession has entered the Golden Gate. The question is one that 
abounds in interest to the statesman, the citizen, the student of economics 
and of history. 

It is assumed that the unrest bred in the Far East by the Russo- 
Japanese War, a feeling that spread itself over the eastern confines of 
India, is the cause of the strange migration of a people who had seldom 
left the confines of their own land. Overcoming the fetters of caste and 
creed and their weird superstitions concerning the sea, thousands of 
Hindoos, their fancy on fire with the tales they had heard of the zich 
and wonderful land across the Pacific, left India and came to California, 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. Ready for any sort of work, 
they seized eagerly upon all that was offered them—and sent back golden 
tales of prosperity to their native villages—how a man might earn as 
much here in one day as in a month at home, how no famine blighted this 
fair land, how there was work for all. Some became toilers in mines 
and iron foundries, others pickers of fruit or workers in the canneries 
or lumber mills, but most of them found employment as section hands on 
railways. 

For miles their turbaned figures may be seen wielding crow-bar or 
shovel along the tracks. Hundreds of them are encountered in the mighty 
lumber-mills buried in the thick fir forests along the Columbia River. 
They live in camps and colonies, and their usual expenses amount to 
little more than three dollars a month—a sum that would scarcely sup- 
port a white man for three days. 

The Hindoos who have come to the Far West to work are usually 
bachelors or widowers. There are no women among them. The reason 
for this may be sought in the peculiar reluctance of the Hindoos to 
expose their women to the shameless gaze of the western unbeliever. 
There are many Brahmins among them, humble workers in arduous 
positions. The restrictions and regulations of caste naturally cannot be 
observed among the groups of men, for that would entail intolerable con- 
fusion. The camps usually have their own cooks and a strict vegetarian 
diet is maintained, as. in their own land. 
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“We eat no meat,” said a stately Brahmin to a lady who visited the 
camp, “that is, no beef—the cow is sacred.” 

“But you drink milk?” she objected, “and your cow gives you the 
milk !” 

He lifted his brows in astonishment as he replied: “Yes, we drink 
our mother’s milk also, but we do not eat her!” 

It was the same son of India who, wishing to become a citizen of the 
United States, refused to remove his turban while taking the oath and 
so remained a British subject. Always the turban remains, the badge 
and symbol of their native land, their native customs and religion. 
Whether repairing tracks on the long stretches of the Canadian or 
Northern Pacific railways, feeding logs into the screaming rotary saws 
of the lumber-mills, picking fruit in the luxuriant orchards or sunny hill- 
sides of California, the twisted turban shows white or brilliant, a strange, 
exotic thing in the western landscape. 

No legal bar, under the present treaty, can be set up against the 
coming of the Hindoos. Being subjects of Great Britain, they possess 
an undisputed right of entry to the United States. In the Dominion, 
Victoria and Vancouver are the common destinations and centres for 
the Indians. Much dissatisfaction, as is known, has of late resulted in 
these two cities because of the influx of the Hindoos. 

In New York an institution called “The India House” has recently 
been founded by a philanthropic gentleman named Myron T. Phelps. 
Its purpose is to encourage the immigration of the educated East Indian 
to the United States, to provide a home for students and young mer- 
chants who come to New York for the purposes of trade, and in general 
to advance the welfare of the Hindoo in the States. This project has, 
however, been looked upon with strong disfavor by the Indian conserva- 
tives at home, as being a centre for fostering the revolutionary spirit that 
threatens England in her great eastern empire. 

Whatsoever aspect the Indian invasion may yet assume, it is, beyond 
doubt, an important one both to the United States and to England, 
affecting the possessions of the latter country especially, either for good 
or for evil in India and in Canada. In the meantime, students and states- 
men will watch with growing interest the tide of turbans streaming 
Westward out of the congested land of India. 


Herman Scheffauer. 





CELT AND SAXON 
CHAPTER XI 
INTRODUCING A NEW CHARACTER 


Letters and telegrams and morning journals lay on the breakfast- 
table, awaiting the members of the household with combustible matter. 
Bad news from Ireland came upon ominous news from India. Philip 
had ten words of mandate from his commanding officer, and they sig- 
nified action, uncertain where. He was the soldier at once, buckled tight 
and buttoned up over his private sentiments. Vienna shot a line to Mrs. 
Adister O’Donnell. She communicated it: “The Princess Nikolas has a 
son!” Captain Con tossed his newspaper to the floor, crying: “To-day 
the city’ll be a chimney on fire, with the blacks in everybody’s faces ; but 
I must go down. It’s hen and chicks with the director of a City Com- 
pany. I must go.” 

“Did you say, madam?” Patrick inquired. 

“A son,” said Mrs. Adister. 

“And the military halloaing for reinforcements, 
“Pheu! Phil!” 

“That’s what it comes to,” was Philip’s answer. 

“Precautionary measures, eh ?” 

“You can make them provocative.” 

“Will you beg for India?” 

“T shall hear in an hour.” 

“Have we got men?” 

“Always the question with us!” 

“What a country!” sighed the captain. “1’d compose ye a song of old 
Drowsylid, except that it does no good to be singing it at the only time 
when you can show her the consequence of her sluggery. A country of 
compromise goes to pieces at the first cannon-shot of the advance, and 
while she’s fighting on it’s her poor business to be putting herself to- 
gether again: So she makes a mess of the beginning, to a certainty. 
[f it weren’t that she had the arm of Neptune about her! The worst is 
she may some day start awake to discover that her protecting deity’s been 
napping too.—A boy or girl did you say, my dear?” 

His wife replied: “A son.” 

“Ah! more births.” The captain appeared to be computing. “But 
this one’s out of England: and it’s a prince I suppose they’ll call him: 


” 


exclaimed Con. 


? 
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and princes don’t count in the population for more than finishing 
touches, like the crossings of t’s and dottings of i’s, though true they’re 
the costliest, like some flowers and feathers, and they add to the lump on 
Barney’s back. But who has any compassion for a burdened donkey? 
unless when you see him standing immortal meek! Well, and a child of 
some sort must have been expected? Because it’s no miracle after mar- 
riage: worse luck for the crowded earth !” 

“Things may not be expected which are profoundly distasteful,” 
Mrs. Adister remarked. 

“True,” said her sympathetic husband. “Tis like reading the list 
of the dead after a battle where you’ve not had the best of it—each name’s 
a startling new blow. I'd offer to run to Earlsfont, but here’s my com- 
pany you would have me join for the directoring of it, you know, my 
dear, to ballast me, as you pretty clearly hinted; and all’s in the city 
to-day like a loaf with bad yeast, thick as lead, and sour to boot. And 
a howl and growl coming off the wilds of Old Ireland! We’re smitten 
to-day in our hearts and our pockets, and it’s a question where we ought 
to feel it most, for the sake of our families.” 

“Do you not observe that your cousins are not eating?” said his wife, 
adding, to Patrick: “I entertain the opinion that a sound breakfast-ap- 
petite testifies to the proper vigor of men.” 

“Better than a doctor’s pass: and to their habits likewise,” Captain 
Con winked at his guests, begging them to steal ten minutes out of the 
fray for the inward fortification of them. 


Eggs in the shell, and masses of eggs, bacon delicately thin and cur!l- 
ing like Apollo’s locks at his temples, and cutlets, caviar, anchovies in the 
state of oil, were pressed with the captain’s fervid illustrations upon the 
brothers, both meditatively nibbling toast and indifferent to the similes 
he drew and applied to life from the little fish which had their sharp- 
ness corrected but not cancelled by the improved liquid they swam in. 
“Like an Irishman in clover,” he said to his wife to pay her a compli- 
ment and coax an acknowledgment: “just the flavor of the salt of him.” 

Her mind was on her brother Edward, and she could not look sweet- 
oily, as her husband wooed her to do; with impulse to act the thing he 
was imagining. 

“And there is to-morrow’s dinner-party to the Mattocks: I cannot 
travel to Earlsfont,” she said. 


“Patrick is a disengaged young verderer, and knows the route, and 
has a welcome face there, and he might go, if you’re for having it per- 
formed by word of mouth. But, trust me, my dear, bad news is best 
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communicated by telegraph, which gives us no stupid articles and par- 
ticles to quarrel with. “Boy born Vienna doctor smiling nurse laugh- 
ing.” That tells it all, straight to the understanding, without any 
sickly circumlocutory stuff; and there’s nothing more offensive to us 
when we're hurt at intelligence. For the same reason, Colonel Arthur 
couldn’t go, since you’ll want him to meet the Mattocks ?” 

Captain Con’s underlip shone with roguish thinness. 

“Arthur must be here,” said Mrs. Adister. “I cannot bring myself 
to write it. I disapprove of telegrams.” 

She was asking to be assisted, so her husband said: 

“Take Patrick for a secretary. Dictate. He has a bold free hand 
and ’I] supply all the fiorituri and arabesques necessary to the occasion 
running.” 

She gazed at Patrick as if to intimate that he might be enlisted, and 
said: “It will be to Caroline. She will break it to her uncle.” 

“Right, madam, on the part of a lady I’ve never known to be wrong! 
And so, my dear, I must take leave of you, to hurry down to the tor- 
mented intestines of that poor racked city, where the winds of panic 
are violently engaged in occupying the vacuum created by knocking over 
what the disaster left standing; and it’ll much resemble a colliery acci- 
dent there, I suspect, and a rescue of dead bodies. Adieu, my dear.” He 
pressed his lips on her thin fingers. 

Patrick placed himself at Mrs, Adister’s disposal as her secretary. 
She nodded a gracious acceptance of him. 

“I recommended the telegraph because it’s my wife’s own style, and 
comes better from wires,” said the captain, as they were putting on their 
overcoats in the hall. “You must know the family. ‘Deeds not words’ 
would serve for their motto. She hates writing, and doesn’t much love 
talking. Pat’ll lengthen her sentences for her. She’s fond of Adiante, and 
she sympathizes with her brother Edward, made a grandfather through 
the instrumentality of that foreign hooknose; and Patrick must turn 
the two dagger sentiments to a sort of love-knot and there’s the task 
he’ll have to work out in his letter to Miss Caroline. It’s fun about 
Colonel Arthur not going. He’s to meet the burning Miss Mattock, who 
has gold on her crown and a lot on her treasury, Phil, my boy! but I’m 
bound in honor not to propose it. And a nice girl, a prize; a fresh 
healthy girl; and brains: the very girl! But she’s jotted down for the 
Adisters, if Colonel Arthur can look lower than his nose and wag his 
tongue a bit. She’s one to be a mother of stout ones that won’t run up 
big doctors’ bills or ask assistance in growing. Her name’s plain Jane, 
and she’s a girl to breed conquerors; and the same you may say of her 
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brother John, who’s a mighty fit man, good at most things, though he 
counts his fortune in millions, which I’ve heard is lighter for a beggar 
to perform than in pounds, but he can count seven, and beat ‘any of us 
easy by showing them millions! We might do something for them at home 
with a million or two, Phil. It all came from the wedding of a railway 
contractor, who sprang from the wedding of a spade and a clod—and 
probably called himself Mattock at his birth, no shame to him.” 

“You’re for the city,” said Philip, after they had walked down the 
street. 

“Not I,” said Con. “Let them play Vesuvius down there. I’ve got 
another in me: and I can’t stop their eruption, and they wouldn’t relish 
mine. I know a]'ttle of Dick Martin, who called on the people to resist, 
and housed the man Liffey after his firing the shot, and I’m off to Peter 
M’Christy, his brother-in-law. Ill see Distell too. I must know if it 
signifies the trigger, or I’m agitated about nothing. Dr. Forbery ’ll be 
able to tell how far they mean going for a patriotic song. ‘For we 
march in ranks to the laurelled banks, On the bright horizon shining, 
Though the fields between run red on the green, And many a wife goes 
pining.’ Will you come, Phil?” 

“I’m under orders.” 

“You won’t engage yourself by coming.” 

“I’m in for the pull if I join hands.” 

“And why not?—inside the law, of course.” 

“While your Barney skirmishes outside!” 

“And when the poor fellow’s cranium’s cracking to fling his cap in 
the air, and physician and politician are agreed it’s good for him to do it, 
or he’ll go mad and be a dangerous lunatic! Phil, it must be a blow now 
and then for these people over here, else there’s no teaching their imagina- 
tions you’re in earnest ; for they’ve got heads that open only to hard raps, 
these English; and where injustice rules, and you’d spread a light of 
justice, a certain lot of us must give up the ghost—naturally on both 
sides. Law’s law, and life’s life, so long as you admit that the law is bad ; 
and in that case, it’s big misery and chronic disease to let it be, and at 
worst a jump and tumble into the next world, of a score or two of us if 
we have a wrestle with him. But shake the old villain; hang on him and 
shake him. Bother his wig, if he calls himself Law. That’s how we dust 
the corruption out of him for a bite or two in return. Such is humanity, 
Phil; and you must allow for the roundabout way of moving to get into 
the straight road at last. And I see what you’re for saying: a round- 
about eye won’t find it! You’re wrong where there are dozens of corners. 
Logic like yours, my boy, would have you go on picking at the Gordian 
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Knot till it became a jackasses’ race between you and the rope which was 
to fall to pieces last.—There’s my old girl at the stall, poor soul! See 
her !” 

Philip had signalled a cabman to stop. He stood facing his cousin 
with a close-lipped smile that summarized his opinion and made it read- 
able. 

“T have no time for an introduction to her this morning,” he said. 

“You won’t drop in on Distell to hear the latest brewing? And, by 
the by, Phil, tell us, could you give us a hint for packing five or six 
hundred rifles and a couple of pieces of cannon ?” 

Philip stared; he bent a lowering frown on his cousin, with a twitch 
at his mouth. 


“Oh! easy!” Con answered the look; “it’s for another place and 
harder to get at.” 

He was eyed suspiciously and he vowed the military weapons were 
for another destination entirely, the opposite Pole. 

“No, you wouldn’t be in for a crazy villainy like that!” said Philip. 

“No, nor wink to it,” said Con. “But it’s a question about packing 
cannon and small arms; and you might be useful in dropping a hint or 
two. The matter’s innocent. It’s not even a substitution of one form of 
government for another: only a change of despots, I suspect. And here’s 
Mr. John Mattock himself, who’ll corroborate me, as far as we can let 
you into the secret before we’ve consulted together. And he’s an English- 
man and a member of Parliament, and a Liberal though a landlord, a 
thorough stout Briton and bulldog for the national integrity, not likely 
to play at arms and ammunition where his country’s prosperity’s con- 
cerned. How d’ye do, Mr. Mattock—and opportunely, since it’s my 
cousin, Captain Philip O’Donnell, aide-de-camp to Sir Charles, fresh 
from Canada, of whom you’ve heard, I’d like to make you acquainted 
with previous to your meeting at my wife’s table to-morrow evening.” 

Philip bowed to a man whose notion of the ceremony was to nod. 

Con took him two steps aside and did all the talking. Mr. Mattock 
listened attentively the first half-minute, after which it could be perceived 
that the orator was besieging a post, or in other words a Saxon’s mind 
made up on a point of common sense. His.appearance was redolently 
marine; his pilot coat, flying necktie and wideish trousers, a general 
airiness of style on a solid frame, spoke of the element his blue eyes had 
dipped their fancy in, from hereditary inclination. The color of a sand- 
pit was given him by hair and whiskers of yellow-red on a ruddy face. 
No one could express a negative more emphatically without wording it, 
though he neither frowned nor gesticulated to that effect. 
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“Ah!” said Con, abruptly coming to an end after an eloquent appeal. 
“And I think I’m of your opinion: and the sea no longer dashes at the 
rock, but makes itself a mirror to the same. She’ll keep her money and 
nurse her babe, and not be trying risky adventures to turn him into a 
reigning prince. Only this: you’ll have to persuade her the thing is im- 
possible. She’ll not take it from any of us. She looks on you as Wisdom 
in the uniform of a great commander, and if you say a thing can be 
done it’s done.” 

“The reverse too, I hope,” said Mr. Mattock, nodding and passing 
on his way. 

“That I am not so sure of,” Con remarked to himself. ‘“There’s a 
change in a man through a change in his position! Six months or so 
back, Phil, that man came from Vienna, the devoted slave of the Princess 
Nikolas. He’d been there on his father’s business about one of the Dan- 
ube railways, and he was ready to fill the place of the prince at the head 
of his phantom body of horse and foot and elsewhere. We talked of his 
selling her estates for the purchase of arms and the enemy—as many as 
she had money for. We discussed it as a matter of business. She had 
bewitched him: and would again, I don’t doubt, if she were here to re- 
peat the dose. But in the interim his father dies, he inherits; and he 
enters Parliament, and now, mind you, the man who solemnly calculated 
her chances and speculates on the transmission of rifled arms of the 
best manufacture and latest invention by his yacht and with his loads of 
rails, under the noses of the authorities, like a master rebel, and a chival- 
rous gentleman to boot, pooh poohs the whole affair. You saw him. 
Grave as an owl, the dead contrary of his former self!” 

“T thought I heard you approve him,” said Philip. 

“And I do. But the poor girl has ordered her estates to be sold to 
cast the die, and I’m taking the view of her disappointment, for she be- 
lieves he can do anything; and if I know the witch, her sole comfort 
lying in the straw is the prospect of a bloody venture for a throne. The 
truth is, to my thinking, it’s the only thing she has to help her to stomach 
her husband.” 

“But it’s rank idiocy to suppose she can smuggle cannon!” cried 
Philip. 

“But that man Mattock’s not an idiot and he thought she could. 
And it’s proof he was under a spell. She can work one.” 

“The country hasn’t a port.” 

“Round the Euxine and up the Danube, with the British flag at the 
stern. I could rather enjoy the adventure. And her prince is called for. 
He’s promised a good reception when he drops down the river, they say. 
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A bit of a scrimmage on the landing-pier may be, and the first field or 
two, and then he sits himself, and he waits his turn. The people change 
their sovereigns as rapidly as a London purse. Two pieces of artillery 
and two or three hundred men and a trumpet alter the face of the land 
there. Sometimes a trumpet blown by impudence does it alone. They’re 
enthusiastic for any new prince. He’s their Weekly Journal or Monthly 
Magazine. Let them make acquaintance with Adiante Adister, I’d not 
swear she wouldn’t lay fast hold of them.” 

Philip signalled to his driver, and Captain Con sang out his dinner- 
hour for a reminder to punctuality, thoughtful of the feelings of his wife. 


George Meredith. 


(To be continued.) 


AVE TRIUMPHATRIX! 


I 
ATTAR OF SONG 


Even as my mother Lilith, I have wound 
About my heart the serpent of desire. 
A purple galleon on a sea of fire 

Has borne my footsteps to forbidden ground, 

Where, glittering with corruption of all time, 
Death in its shadow, dreams the Upas tree; 
But with its dew, as sugar sucks the bee, 

I have enriched the honeycomb of rhyme. 


A riot of strange roses is my life— 

Pale as Narcissus gazing in the brook, 
And crimson red as the great Rose of Strife— 
Transformed by love with lyric alchemy, 

Like to the attar of some Arab’s book, 
Heart of my heart, into one song for thee. 
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THE BURIED CITY 


My heart is like a city of the gay 
Reared on the ruins of a perished one 
Wherein my dead loves cower from the sun, 
White-swathed like kings, the Pharaohs of a day. 
Within the buried city stirs no sound 
Save for the bat, forgetful of the rod, 
Perched on the knee of some deserted god, 
And for the groan of rivers underground. 


Stray not, my Love, ’mid the sarcophagi— 

Tempt not the silence . . . for the fates are deep, 
Lest all the dreamers, deeming doomsday nigh, 

Leap forth in terror from their haunted sleep ; 
And like the peal of an accurséd bell 
Some voice call ghosts of dead things back from hell! 


III 
THE IDOL 


When from thy heart the altar veil was drawn 
I saw an idol on a golden throne. 

Upon his forehead burned a ruby stone; 

His visage was more lovely than the dawn. 

He made the heavens a loincloth for his hips, 
Within his hand he lightly held the globe, 
But the design upon his mystic robe 

Was as the beast of the Apocalypse. 


God’s sons, dear heart, no longer mate with man. 
I too, once caught in Satan’s black trapan, 
Bowed to an idol from an alien star; 
But through the clouds of incense sick with myrrh 
Spied on her brow the sign of Lucifer: 
The crimson ruby was a crimson scar! 
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WANDERERS 


Sweet is the highroad when the skylarks call, 
When we and Love go rambling through the land. 
But shall we still walk gaily, hand in hand, 
At the road’s turning and the twilight’s fall? 
Then darkness shall divide us like a wall, 
And uncouth evil nightbirds flap their wings ; 
The solitude of all created things 
Will creep upon us shuddering like a pall. 


This is the knowledge I have wrung from pain: 
We, yea, all lovers, are not one, but twain, 

Each by strange wisps to strange abysses drawn ; 
But through the black immensity of night 
Love’s little lantern, like a glowworm’s, bright, 

May lead our steps to some stupendous dawn. 


¥ 
TRIUMPHATRIX 


As some great monarch in triumphal train 
Holds in his thrall an hundred captive kings, 
Guard thou the loves of all my vanished springs 
To wait as handmaids on thy sweet disdain. 
Yea, thou shalt wear their tresses like bright rings, 
For their defeat perpetuates thy reign. 
With thy imperious girlhood vie in vain 
The pallid hosts of all old poignant things. 


Place on thy brow the mystic diadem 
With women’s faces cunningly embossed, 
Whereon each memory glitters like a gem; 
But mark that mine were regal loves, that lost 
And loved like queens, nor haggled for the cost— 
And having conquered, oh be kind to them! 
George Sylvester Viereck. 





~ 


EUGENE BRIEUX 


When I said on the first night of The Three Daughters of Mons. 
Dupont that, granting the play were adequately presented—and I thouglit 
I might claim that much for it—it would now be decided for some years 
to come whether there were a reception for Brieux in America—several! 
of the critics leaped forward to assure me that I need not worry, there 
was not, that The Three Daughters was provincial. But it seems to me 
the provincialism lies in those who, because the debate is carried on in 
frances, not dollars, and in thousands, not millions, miss the trend and 
universal application of Brieux’s marvellous character-drawing, and fail 
to enjoy his eschewing of all the spurious complications and coincidences 
that go to make up the ordinary theatrical plot. Of course Brieux is a 
Frenchman, not only by birth, but by belief; and so, naturally his plays 
deal with French themes. But France is one of the foremost nations 
of the world and the French conditions of which this, its foremost drama- 
tist, treats, tho they may in some instances be slightly more prevalent 
in France than elsewhere, are not strictly confined to his native land. 
And the method by which he treats of these conditions, thru extremely 
verisimilar character delineation, renders the apparently particular theme, 
universal. The play mentioned above, for example, deals with the evil 
effects arising from the mercenary arrangement of marriages by parents. 
That such arrangements are more common in the French republic than 
in the American is undoubtedly true. Yet it is equally true that such 
arrangements do exist in America. 

Between families of great means over here, altho the actual negotia- 
tions may be more diplomatically managed, they are nevertheless quite 
generally attended to in a manner that is fundamentally the same. In 
the international marriages with nobility, moreover, of which so much 
discussion has been raised, the similarity between the cases American and 
French, except in the matter of degree, becomes practically an identity. 
And in his character portrayal, the universality of the dramatist becomes 
even more evident. It will scarcely be disputed, I think, that even in 
America there are some men financially tricky ; there are others who care 
for the pleasures of marriage without desiring to burden themselves with 
its chief responsibilities, children ; and that there are women whose yearn- 
ing for the joys of motherhood may lead them, when they find themselves 
liable to sink in the sea of eternal celibacy, to grasp at the saving spars 
of marital offers from men whom they do not really love. It is of such 
real stuff as this that the dramatic conflicts of Brieux are made. And 
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surely such stuff also makes the dramatic conflicts of life, whether in 
America or in France. 

It was about some seventeen years ago that I first saw a performance 
of one of Brieux’s plays, Blanchette, and I was then so impressed by his 
splendid dramatic gift that I immediately cherished the idea of bringing 
him before the English-speaking world. 


To my mind Eugéne Brieux, Frenchman, psychologist, humanitarian, 
is as great a dramatist as the world has produced since Shakespeare. In 
dramatic technique, in an insight into character or a warm sympathy with 


suffering humanity, and in ability to delineate character in conformity to 
its inward as well as to its outward verities, he is scarcely surpassed by 
Moliére himself, the greatest dramatist in France before him. 

His knowledge of the theatre and its requirements is so masterly that 
he is able to contrive pieces theatrically effective without recourse to 
theatrical expedients. Never does one find him resorting to tricks of the 
stage, ready to his hand, to gain the interest of his audience. By the 
sheer interest of the struggle does he hold one, so that the result seems 
like life itself, when we are able to view it from within. 

And the aid to the accomplishment of this artistic achievement lies 
in the perspicacity with which he sees the actors and actresses of the 
world’s dramas, and the consequent pertinent view he obtains of the 
problems of life. It is because of this that he gains his unerring and 
helpful sympathy. 

It has been said of Brieux that his plays are hopeless in outlook on 
life; and at other times, that they are extremely didactic. In reality 
neither charge is true. He has no general system of lessons for the 
regeneration of mankind, as perhaps has Bernard Shaw. Neither does he 
view life’s troubles as a pessimist. On the contrary he seems to believe 
that grievous conditions arise from man’s faulty practices. Each of his 
plays shows that the miseries in it are the consequences of some particular 
malpractice of men, and therefore that the remedy lies in a reform of 
that practice. To this extent only does he preach—tho he rarely does 
it thru his characters themselves. And surely, when a man believes 
that evils arise from men and are remediable by them, one cannot in 
justice call him a pessimist. 

It is his very love of humanity, his very keen insight into the help- 
lessness of men’s sufferings, once they are subject to their own wrongly 
founded conventions, that leads him to take up problem after problem, 
and trace each to its solution in and by man. In L’Evasion, for example, 
he deals with the blighting effects of medical theory on the individual, 
and with the charlatanism that enters so largely into modern medicine. 
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Le Berceau, treating of the sacredness of the marriage tie, is an arraign- 
ment of divorce. Les Remplagantes (which imitated legislation in the 
French Chamber) shows the evil and devastating effect of the system of 
bringing wet-nurses from the provinces for the children of the Parijsians. 
The futility of organised charity is dealt with in Les Bienfaiteurs, while 
Résultat des Courses shows the break-up and degradation of a working- 
man’s family thru the husband’s addiction to betting. L’Eugrenage 
depicts the frauds and evils of French political life, and La Robe Rouge, 
the working of the French judicial system—showing how an examining 
magistrate strives above all things to secure convictions so that he may 
stand well with the Ministry of Justice. In Blanchette one see the con- 
flict brought into a peasant family by the daughter’s having received an 
education above her station in life. Les Hannetons (known here as The 
Incubus or The Affinity) is, as Brieux himself wrote to me, “a study of 
free love and of the misery that is bound to ensue when a couple have 
nothing in common but their physical infatuation.” And finally La Foi— 
Brieux’s one excursion out of the modern life of his own country—dis- 
cusses, under the thin disguise of Ancient Egypt, the whole question of 
faith, and the need of the human race for faith, whether true or false. 
There are several other plays of this author which one might proceed to 
cite, were it necessary. It seems however that these instances will suffice 
to show the stupendous range of his work. In volume it is an epitome, 
in dramatic form, of the whuie life of modern France. 

Brieux once said that his dramatic ambitions were inspired and 
guided by the introduction to Herbert Spencer’s philosophy. It can well 
be believed. He writes because he feels a faith in humanity, a sympathy 
with it, a desire to help it. Once that is understood, Brieux is under- 
stood. Many people have pictured him as a morose, cynical, unsociable 
individual. I have never, as yet, had the good fortune to meet him. But 
I have been told by those who have, that his nature is quite the opposite. 
He is genial, affable, sociable. He goes about the world mixing with it, 
and enjoying it, as the lover of it and ultimate believer in it would not 
as Ibsen who, at any rate latterly, shut himself up alone, sewing on his 
own buttons that he might owe nothing to others’ labors—tho it is true 
that his wife always had to sew them on over again. 

It is probably this sympathetic mixing with the world to which is 
due Brieux’s impeccable realization of character on the stage. The pre- 
sentation of his thesis hardly ever seems to rob his characters of their 
truth, their elasticity. Bernard Shaw, a social dramatist for whose 
brilliant work I entertain a deep admiration, often fits his character to 
his theme. Often, too, he is witty or didactic at the expense of imme- 
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diate truth to nature, however effective he always remains. But Brieux’s 
characters never have to adjust themselves to the play and its argument. 
‘They remain true to themselves. 

And they are sketched with life-like detail on the surface as well as 
beneath it. A thousand little touches strike incisively home to our 
memory of the everyday people we meet, besides striking deeper to our 
knowledge of the everyday souls we know. Ibsen’s characters once held 
the palm for being life-like. But beside those of Brieux they are as 
fish in an aquarium against fish in the open sea. There is a greyish- 
greenish kind of mist pervading the creations of the potent but morose 
Scandinavian: one sees or hears of something strange and one says— 
“That is ‘Ibsen’”—“There is an Ibsen character.’ One would never 
say, “There is a Brieux character”’—for Brieux’s people are the men 
and women of real life. 

Considering then the splendid technique, the keen insight into nature, 
the wonderful ability to represent this nature, the great sympathy with 
men and the optimistic endeavor to clear their path of the pitfalls which 
they have dug into it, all of which are the possessions of EKugéne Briewx, 
shall we further mince matters and withhold from such a creator the 
supreme title of “genius” ? 

And if we grant him the title, shall we assume that New York, which 
has not received him with enthusiasm, rejects genius? No, I think not; 
for there have been offered to me explanations. Brieux is extremely free- 
spoken, free-spoken with the seriousness of high artistic and ethical 
endeavor. And the New York public, as a whole, seems as yet not quite 
prepared for that. In London, too, only two of his plays have managed 
to pass the censor, for dealing with immoral matter seriously is still 
confused with dealing with serious matter immorally. Plays of pure 
immorality have been enacted ; and a large section of the public crowds 
to see The Girl from Rector’s and The Girl With the Whooping Cough, 
which are outspoken, not in the right way of Tolstoi and Dr. Parkhurst, 
which is the way of Brieux, but in the opposite way, the wrong way, 
which is the right way from the box-office point of view. The patrons of 
this form of art do not relish the serious. And those who do relish the 
serious are not yet, as a whole, prepared for plain-speaking. But I have 
received intimations from many of the most eminent men and women of 
letters here that the serious-minded playgoers are becoming prepared for 
outspoken stage discussion. And I feel sure that when the time is ripe 
Brieux will be welcomed for what he is. One of the men of letters 
before-mentioned wrote me, “I believe that within five years, Brieux’s 
plays will be given in New York before large and crowded auditoriums.” 
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Within five years! It is some time. But it will pass. At least it gives 
hope, and is better than a dark future of repulse. Already I am told 
that the western people of the United States, beyond Chicago, are much 
more appreciative of such work than their eastern compatriots. Actors 
have told me of the cordial receptions accorded such plays, but poorly 
received in the east, once they had crossed “the frontier.” If it takes five 
years for the spirit to permeate the east—well, five years must elapse. 
But perhaps it will not be so long. 
Laurence Irving. 


THE WRAITH OF VENUS CONTEMPLATING 
A MODERN ADONIS 


The lazy languid day was framed with gold. 
While passing o’er the earth, where lush reeds quiver 
The shade of Venus, wanly aureoled, 
Yearning, beheld disporting in a river, 
*Mid splashing foam and silver spray, a boy 
Exultant in his radiant youth and laughing for sheer joy. 


Upon the fields the sun was hot, the flowers 
Lay swooning in the ardent arms of June. 
But here, enchanted by the scene, the hours 
Reluctant seemed to pause, as if too soon 
They knew would pass this lad, who, fresh and fair, 
Drew from the fields the clover-sweet and honey-heavy air. 


“Fair lad, thy russet limbs and crisp black curls 
Are those of Hyacinthus; o’er a dream 
Fringed lashes veil thine eyes ; soft as a girl’s 
Thy bosom pale as flecks of curdled cream ; 
Like berries over-ripe and red thy lips, 
Thy body sweet as honeycomb from feet to finger-tips. 


“In yonder fields the honeysuckles yearn 
For sweetness like the sweetness of thy breath, 
While in the meadows purple poppies burn 
And lilies of sheer rapture pale to death— 
With hearts surcharged faint linnets strive to sing 
That in thy gladsome body flows the freshest sap of Spring. 
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“As once the moon yearned to Endymion 

The shadows pause, cool waters lave thy limbs, 
The eager trees bend to caress, the sun 

Grows fond, recalling what Arcadian hymns 
Extolled, the mist-maids pause to muse on high 
And put to anchor all the silver galleons of the sky. 


“Fair youth, as yet the horrid scrawl of age 
Mars not the poem of thy lips and eyes; 
Thy mouth is fresh for kissing and the rage 
Of passion in strong song or tremulous sighs. 
Thou’rt lovely as a pink anemone 


Plucked flower-like from the common tides of life’s unlovely sea. 


“Moulded of rose and ivory thy face 
Peers through the window of each passing year— 
A memory and a hope, the classsie grace 
That blessed the temples of an age grown blear— 
The olden joy of life survives in thee, 
The soul of all things beautiful and strong and wild and free! 


“Tn time agone men worshipped at thy shrine 
And there was dancing to the joy of flutes; 
White doves were slain and by thine altars wine 
Flowed to the frenzied ecstasy of lutes. 
Thine ancient charm this barren age desires, 
Immortal Youth, proclaimed of old with song and thunderous 


“Live then, fresh Youth, and from each fruit of love, 
With passion in thy veins unchecked and free, 
Drain every drop and drink the joy thereof! 
Yea, let no rapture pass, with wanton glee 
Seize every niggard hour, each pang, each thrill, 
For Youth, though brief, yields wondrous wine to those who dare and wil!! 


“Ah, let each day of thine be framed with gold, 
Plunge in the dizzy stream of mortal bliss! 
Perfume each hour with flowers of loves untold! 
Thy nights burn as one rapturous, swooning kiss, 
Fire-shot, aflame !—lLet Youth in fullness feel 
The same delirious ecstasy that makes the planets reel !” 
T. Everett Harry. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


There is an old saying that there is nothing certain except death and 
taxes, but nevertheless and notwithstanding, the signs of the times indi- 
cate that the Democrats will elect a majority of the House of Represen- 
tatives this Fall. If the election were held at once we would have so 
large a majority that it would be unwieldy. It is more than six montlis 
to the election. A great many things may happen during that time, but 
it is hardly probable that enough will happen to pull the Republicans out 
of the pit which they have dug for themselves. 

The trend of events is toward a Democratic House. In the Fifty- 
ninth Congress, elected in 1904, the Republicans had a majority of 114. 
In the Sixtieth Congress their majority was 57. In the present Congress, 
the Sixty-first, they had 47 majority in the beginning and have 45 
majority now. Both the Fifty-ninth and the Sixty-first Congresses were 
elected in Presidential years, when the Republicans had the benefit of 
enormous campaign funds and when the whole of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
influence and popularity were exerted in favor of a thoroughly united 
party. The true measure, therefore, of the trend towards a Democratic 
House is found in the reduction of the Republican majority of 114 in the 
Fifty-ninth Congress to 5% in the Sixtieth, and to 47 in the 
Sixty-first Congress. A like change at the ensuing election will give 
us a Democratic House by a small majority. That would probably be 
the result under ordinary circumstances with a united Republican party ; 
but the party, instead of being united, is divided into factions which are 
fighting each other to the death. So we seem justified in expecting a 
Democratic House by a good working majority. 

While President Taft was elected by a majority of more than a million 
of the popular vote, his majority was much less than Roosevelt’s in 1904. 
Notwithstanding Taft’s large majority, Democrats made notable gains 
in 1908. In addition to cutting down the Republican majority in 
the House from 57 to 47%, Democrats elected Governors in Ohio, 
Indiana, North Dakota, Nebraska and Colorado to succeed Republi- 
can Governors; while the Republicans elected their first Governor in 
Missouri for four decades by reason of a Democratic row over the guber- 
natorial nomination, which also accounts for the fact that President Taft 
carried Missouri by 629 plurality in a poll of over 750,000. Locusts 
come every seventeen years, but Republican Governors of Missouri are 
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selected only every forty years. So, in the elections of 1908, Democrats 
made a net gain of four Governors. They also elected those splendid 
Democrats, Shively of Indiana, and Chamberlain of Oregon, to succeed 
Republicans in the Senate of the United States, which reduced the Repub- 
lican Senatorial majority by four. 

The first by-election, as the English call it, at which there was any 
test of public sentiment since the passage of the Payne-Aldrich-Smoot 
tariff bill was in the Sixth District of Missouri on the 1st day of Febru- 
ary to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Judge De Armond. That 
election was held in mid-winter. There was a very large vote polled. 
The Democratic majority was just about double any that De Armond 
had received for ten years, and he was a very able and popular man. 
Our Republican friends tried to whistle that down the wind as an acci- 
dental performance. A few weeks ago another by-election was held—this 
time in the Fourteenth District of Massachusetts, where Eugene N. Foss 
converted a Republican majority of over 14,000 into a Democratic 
majority of nearly 6,000. 

The results in these two Congressional Districts, two thousand miles 
apart, held under conditions and circumstances widely different and with 
populations as unlike perhaps as any two in the United States inhabited 
principally by white people, show that general causes are operating all 
over the country, among which are dissatisfaction with the Republican 
Administration, dissatisfaction with the Republican Congress, and, above 
all, dissatisfaction with the Payne-Aldrich-Smoot tariff bill, the worst 
bill ever put upon the statute books of the country. The result in that 
Massachusetts District caused the cold chills to chase each other up and 
down the spinal column of every Republican leader in the land, and 
causes them to fear that this Fall there will be a repetition of what 
happened in 1890, when the Democrats elected a House of Representatives 
with 146 majority; even New England giving a Democratic majority of 
her entire delegation. 

In Ohio matters are in such a dreadful condition for the Republicans 
that President Taft, so the papers say, induced the Hon. Wade H. Ellis to 
resign from the Assistant Attorney-generalship in order to take charge of 
the Ohio Republicans and to try to find some Republican that they can elect 
Governor. But the newspapers report that things are in as bad a condition 
for the Republicans as they were before Mr. Ellis was appointed Gen- 
eralissimo. I have heard that a certain Republican statesman, who was 
sent out into the Central West to make speeches and report what he 
heard, reported when he got back here that sixty per cent. of the Repub- 
licans in Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas are insurgents. In Kansas the 
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Insurgent leaders claim that from ninety to ninety-five per cent. of the 
Republicans in the state are Insurgents. Indeed, every mail brings letters 
to Washington from almost every state in the Union full of encourage- 
ment to the Democratic leaders. 

At the great Democratic banquet held in Washington on Jefferson’s 
birthday the Hon. Eugene N. Foss, newly elected to Congress from 
Massachusetts, declared that the chances are that one-half of the Rep- 
resentatives from the Old Bay State would be Democratic and that there 
was a possibility of defeating the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge for 
re-election to the United States Senate. In Indiana the Republican State 
Convention did not endorse the Payne-Aldrich-Smoot tariff bill and 
declared that it needs revision and that, if they are given power, they 
will revise it. Senator Beveridge is fighting for re-election on that plat- 
form, which is a flat contradiction of President Taft’s oft repeated decla- 
ration that the Payne-Aldrich-Smoot tariff bill is the best ever placed 
upon the statute books. Indeed, the papers report that the President 
has refused to speak in Indianapolis or anywhere else in Indiana on his 
Western tour. Whether that is true or not I do not know, but it would 
seem to be rather a difficult feat for him to make a speech in Indiana on 
the tariff question without antagonizing Senator Beveridge’s candidacy 
for the United States Senate, and Beveridge is the nominee of his party 
in State Convention assembled. 

It may be asserted, without fear of successful contradiction, that the 
G. O. P. was never before in such a demoralized condition as it finds 
iteelf in now. On the 19th day of March, after four days of hard and 
bitter fighting, the Democrats and Insurgent Republicans, acting together, 
performed the great surgical operation of clipping Mr. Speaker Cannon’s 
claws. The power of the House Republican machine is broken. In that 
great fight the Democrats stood together shoulder to shoulder and every 
man did his duty. There was no shuffling in the ranks and no dropping 
out of the ranks, and every Democrat is entitled to his full share of the 
honor. We came out of that fight thoroughly united and, by the blessing 
of God, we are going to stay united, thereby setting an example to the 
Democrats outside of the House. The truth is that Democrats every- 
where are getting together, and Republicans present to the astonished 
gaze of man the appearance of a dissolving view. They are split up into 
factions and sub-factions which are fighting each other like the cats of 
Kilkenny. They have apparently lost the power of agreeing on anything. 

Attorney-General Wickersham went out to Chicago not long since and 
delivered a speech at a banquet which made every Insurgent in Washing- 
ton and out of it madder than ever. After delivering his speech the 
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Attorney-General declared that he could find no dissensions among Re- 
publicans, but he was seeing things through a glass rosily. He stated 
in the interview that Washington was a very poor viewpoint from which 
to survey the political field, a statement which the Washington papers 
resent. It may be said in perfect kindness that a banquet hall is not a 
very good viewpoint for looking the political landscape over. Every- 
body at a banquet is cheering everything that is said and usually there 
is on hand an abundance of the stuff which makes men cheer. So that 
even an orator so eminent as the Attorney-General is liable to be misled 
by banquet applause. 

The truth about the whole situation is that the only hope the Repub- 
licans have is that when Colonel Roosevelt returns he will be able and 
willing to save them, but that hope is mingled with a great deal of fear, 
for they haven’t yet been able to get a line on the thoughts of the great 
African hunter. And even if he undertakes to help them all he will be 
able to do is to cut down the Democratic majority in the House. He 
can’t prevent us from having a majority. 

So the whole situation may be summed up as follows: The Republi- 
cans are in the dumps and the Democrats are full of hope, and each party 
has good reason for its present state of mind. 

Champ Clark. 


Democratic Leader in the House of Representatives. 


MAN, THE EARTH, THE SUN 


A tiny atom on a whirling mote 
Swinging around a little ball of fire 
_ That flies with futile speed a fleeting course 
Across a corner of the universe. 
Seumas O’Sheel. 





OTHER PEOPLE’S HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


Without posing as a teacher of morals or even as a sociologist, it is 
hardly possible for one who sees more or less and thinks occasion- 
ally to avoid stray contemplations of social phenomena; and, in these 
days of men who tend toward feminine emotionalism and women who 
undertake to think like men, it is well to strike a balance once in a 
while between principles and impulse. 

Casual philosophers have held it for a time-honored axiom that the 
great passion, Love, is and must always be supreme. ‘Times were when 
they let it go at that; but now, seeing our days have fallen in an ana- 
lytical age, the man who loves another man’s wife and the woman who 
adores another woman’s husband, not to mention the husband and wife 
who reciprocate, are apt to feel the necessity of an apology, or at least, 
some passing explanation. This usually boils down to a mere state- 
ment that one can’t help loving whom one loves, which brings us to 
the problem of the emotions as opposed to thought, guided or unguided 
by moral principle. Once admitting the brain as a factor, there is no 
lack of reason to oppose such emotional vagaries. 

There is, of course, the great mass of influences which we group 
vaguely as “moral”; and, right here, for the purposes of this discussion, 
it is well to establish an understanding of the term, morality. 

Casting dogma aside and all codes of time and place, none will 
dispute the broad principle that it is immoral to seek anything at the 
expense of the rights of another, the term “rights” being construed 
broadly to include those that honorable usage confer as well as those 
strictly guaranteed by law. Under this definition one is free, morally, 
to be as foolish as one pleases, to injure oneself as deeply as one wishes 
to; but just so soon as an act touches the rights of another, it be- 
comes immoral in the universal sense. 

On such a basis it can hardly be denied that any attitude is distinct- 
ly injurious that tends to deprive husband, wife or children of the ex- 
clusive love and interest, together with the social status, which the agree- 
ments comprised in the contract of marriage guarantee. The married 
man or woman has given his or her word voluntarily, and however he 
or she may conceive later that the agreement works to his or her dis- 
advantage, that, surely, does not release the honor of the promiser from 
the obligation of fulfillment. Where there is a case of mutual and free 
concurrence or where there has been a previous failure of the other 
party, the situation might, in the absence of children, be considerably 
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modified, but it is certainly unsafe for the would-be lover of somebody 
else to rely upon his own absolution in any case where the previous 
break in the marital relations has not been definitely, if not legally, estab- 
lished. 

In the vast majority of instances, where the “misunderstood” hus- 
band and the “unappreciated” wife whine about their “mistake,” as 
an apology for throwing themselves into the arms of new and presumably 
real affinities, they do unquestionably relax the obligation of promises 
honorably given, they bestow upon one what they owe to another, even 
though they undertake to limit their attitude to one of sentiment only, 
and they imperil the social interests and status of their children if such 
there be. 

Naturally the man or woman who seeks or accepts this love that is 
due elsewhere is as surely guilty as the one who repudiates the debt of 
honor he or she has contracted. Oh, the pitiful justifications with which 
such social welchers strive to deceive their new loves—perhaps them- 
selves! They have lived for years with this man or that woman; but, 
alas! the years have been disappointment, the union was not the real, 
the best. Now it is the true thing that has come into their lives. Who 
are they, poor mortals, to cast it aside? ‘Therefore they break their 
word in deed or in essence, and the paramours in deed or in essence 
take, upon the worthless say-so of the word-breaker, that which belongs 
to others, and they are all to be pardoned, forsooth, because they “love.” 
Heaven help us! If the silly weakness that is moved by such a tale of 
woe could but compass the truth,—that a man of character and breed- 
ing would never wash the smallest piece of his family linen in her pre- 
sence, there might be fewer complications. And, be it said, it is highly 
probable that the poacher who justifies herself on the plea that she has 
limited her relations to those of sentiment merely, is the most guilty of 
all. Had she proceeded to the logical extreme with such a man, the 
chances are that he would tire of her much more quickly than of his 
former relations, whereas, by her professedly moral limitations, she holds 
herself in a position to sap the very foundations of the marriage and to 
destroy utterly whatever hope there is of reconciliation and renewed 
sympathy. 

Much more respectable than the juggling of these people with real 
rights and real wrongs is the bold and bald claim: “I loved. One can- 
not govern love. I admit it is all wrong, but I cannot help it.” This 
plea may fairly be said to be entered invariably, with or without the 
accompanying whine about the unsympathetic marriage. The whine is 
best dismissed, along with the plea of the merchant who claims exemp- 
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tion from a purchase contract because the goods have gone down in price 
or of the gambler who complains that the red has turned up when he 
bet on the black. For the man or woman who says: “I cannot help it,” 
a new question arises. 

Of course we should not be blamed for what we really cannot help, 
but the plea is not one to be passed over with light scrutiny. It is much 
too easily made—a sort of panacea for all the carelessness, lack of fore- 
sight and lack of self control in the world; but it is in the case of love 
that it is most often and perhaps most plausibly invoked. 

To consider the point as to how far the great emotions may be said 
to control the intellect it is necessary to make some estimate of the in- 
dividual. There are many in whom the impulse of the moment is always 
in the ascendant, and these people we describe generally as being of un- 
sound mind. At the other extreme stand those who have no emotions, 
but they, probably, are so few that they may be practically ignored. 

Most men and most women, then, have emotions more or less strong, 
and most men and most women have an element of intellectual self con- 
trol that can be applied when it is really wanted. Naturally, persons 
in whom the former factor is pronounced and the latter weak—weak 
characters, as we term them—are much less potent under such condi- 
tions than those who have learned how to govern themselves, but even 
the intellectual and moral weaklings are not nearly so helpless as they 
would have us believe. If they can think enough to understand the 
nature and bearings of their inclinations, it is not such a very far cry 
to think enough to control them. The secret of the failure is generally 
that they do not really want to control them or, at least, not this side of 
a certain mark they have set: a mark that, as they draw near it, has 
always a tendency to recede, like the horizon or the foot of the rainbow. 

It is to such temporizing that most of the abject collapses may be 
imputed, for it must be admitted that after one has allowed himself to 
slip down a certain distance it becomes harder and harder for the weak 
character to stay the descent, and there is a point where even the strongest 
may be overwhelmed by emotions that have been temporized with and 
coddled into a very torrent of madness. 

Now without denying in toto the existence of those thunderbolts and 
occult sympathies that the sentimentalists call “love at first sight,” and 
without commenting on the obvious advantages of an infusion of “second 
sight” in such cases, there is little doubt that they are exceedingly rare. 
It is pretty safe to say that the Great Passion is almost invariably a 
growth, and the elements that cultivate it find analogies hardly less 
material in the sunlight and the water, the trimming and the weeding, 
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and the rich or the sandy soil, as the case may be, that minister to the 
cultivation of material plants. Moreover the thought suggests itself in 
this connection as to just how far the element of plain contrariness does 
not enter as an incentive. It would be interesting to know how many 
lovers of other people’s wives and perhaps more of other people’s hus- 
bands, are influenced by the fact that the objects of their affection are 
other people’s wives and husbands, how many of them would ever have 
dreamed of loving the professed affinity had he or she been single and 
free to love. But to return to the thunderbolis and occult sympathies, 
it is more than doubtful if either you or I have ever known of a veritable 
case of love at first sight. I doubt if there has ever been a love that 
could not have been pulled up by the roots at its first appearance above 
the soil and at a cost of little, if any, real suffering. Such a weeding 
out might involve the loss of a congenial friendship or the sacrifice of 
gratified vanity; but such considerations could hardly be held to establish 
the degree of spiritual anguish before which conscience and self control 
must stand impotent and mute. Later, all this may be, but that is no 
apology for the beginning. There is nothing for it at that point but 
for the offender to plead the imbecile-act in its entirety, or to come out 
bluntly and admit that in your heart you want to take the slide, that 
you expect to bring up at the bottom, and that you don’t care whom 
you hurt. 

Apart from the obligation not to gratify yourself at the cost of 
another’s right—a cost to be paid in a measure, no matter how short 
a distance you go and how guardedly you tread in such affairs, there is 
evidenced a lack of natural refinement in seeking or receiving however 
soulfully an already entangled love. It involves a certain mingling of 
ideas that must always be repulsive, which it is needless to enlarge upon 
to the dainty and vain to argue with the vulgar at heart. Such elements 
do not lie within the realm of discussion. If you sense them, be duly 
thankful; if you do not, you cannot be made to, and the best you can 
hope for is to be wise enough to know your lack and docile enough to 
take another’s opinion on the subject and let it go at that. 

And the final word of it all is this: that the course always su- 
premely practicable for the man of intelligence and honor and for the 
woman of decency and intelligence is to smash such sentimental fancies 
into unrecognizability at their first appearance. Perhaps they will be 
surprised to find how little it really hurts. Later in the game it may 
cost considerably more to avoid being a cad or a déclassée. 


Duffield Osborne. 





CONCERNING THE DECLINE OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF REPRESENTATION IN POPULAR 
GOVERNMENT 


In these days no considerable number of people yield assent to Lecky’s 
theory, that every extension of the sufirage has involved a proportionate 
diminution in the efficiency of government “by the people.” But we are 
all prepared to assent, that the enlargement of our electorate has decided- 
ly changed and complicated the problems which confront us in the ad- 
ministration of our popular governments. If nothing else than the 
enormous increase in the number of voters had resulted from the adoption 
of manhood suffrage, sufficient would appear to make us re-examine 
some of our theories and practices. But we have not only this increase 
to consider. The changes in the character of the voters, the general 
absorption of men in personal matters to the exclusion of governmental 
questions, our enlarged ideas as to the functions and scope of the govern- 
ment—these and many other modified conditions demand attention. 

This demand is the more insistent because there also appears a marked 
tendency to abandon the idea of representation which has hitherto been 
a decided characteristic of our popular governments, and to seek a direct 
administration of governmental matters by the people. We see this 
tendency appearing in many ways. Perhaps the most notable indication 
of it is found in the altered conception of our constitutions. Formerly, 
a constitution was regarded as merely a general outline or framework 
of government; details were regarded as forming no proper part of it; 
they were to be cared for by the duly chosen representatives of the people. 
Recent constitutions, however, are not framed upon any such plan; they 
contain the most detailed provisions on the minutie of administration. 
The constitution of Oklahoma is a fair example. And even in the 
states where the older constitutions of the former type were long ago 
adopted, the process is going on by virtue of amendments prescribing 
how and when each particular act of government must be done. The 
people’s representatives are thus reduced to mere puppets. 

Nor is this elimination of the representative idea from our constitu- 
tions confined to express amendment; it has been accomplished by the 
establishment of hard and fast traditions so surrounding and modifying 
the original representative provisions that they have in reality ceased 
to exist. Our electoral system of choosing presidents and vice-presidents 
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is the most familiar example of such a process. Originally, it was ‘in- 
tended to be entirely representative—the electors chosen by the people 
exercised their independent judgment in the choice of the president and 
vice-president, and were supposed to do so. Now, with no change in the 
wording of the constitution itself, the system is completely changed ; 
the people really vote for the president and vice-president directly, the 
electors being only conduit-pipes to record the popular vote, and the 
principle of representation has entirely disappeared. 

The same development is in evidence in a more recent change—that 
as to the selection of United States Senators. The Federal constitution 
still provides that such senators shall be chosen by the state legislatures, 
but, in several states, the system of representation involved in this pro- 
vision, has been emasculated by demanding and receiving from candi- 
dates for the legislature, a pledge to choose the man for Senator who re- 
ceives the highest number of popular votes. Here, again, the “letter” 
of representation remains, but the “spirit” has entirely changed and 
become one of direct selection by the people. 

In quite a different field, we observe the same tendency. The direct 
primary movement, of which we hear so much at this time, is an indica- 
tion of the mounting distrust on the part of the people in general of 
any representative plan for the nomination of candidates. It may be 
conceded that there was ample reason to demand some improvement 
in the pre-existing system of selecting party candidates, but that does 
not concern us now. The important consideration is that, in seeking an 
amelioration of conditions, we evince the desire to rid ourselves altogether 
of representation. We want to do it all ourselves. 

It is idle to multipiy examples, and to comment on the growth of 
the referendum pure and simple. No keen observer can doubt that the 
trend of thought and events is along the line suggested. What does it 
portend? Is it an evidence of sound and wholesome development? Or 
does it betoken retrogression and disaster? 

Perhaps the ancient maxim, “Vor populi, vor Dei” is to be regarded 
as true, but, like many similar proverbial sayings, it means little without 
some definition. “Populi” is a rather ambiguous term. When we use it 
as meaning the collective qualified voters on any and all subjects, it re- 
quires more faith than most of us have, to assert that the present de- 
termination of this body will inevitably be correct, whatever may be 
said of its ultimate decision. Here, again, we are defining “vox Dei” 
as meaning a correct solution of any given problem. But, while any such 
definition is simple, we would find the greatest difficulty in inducing any 
agreement as to what is a “correct solution” of the problem before us. 
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Differences of opinion on such matters are what give rise to the sharp 
party divisions. But the principal difficulty of definition involved in 
this maxim is found in the meaning we ascribe to “vox” (of the people). 
In other words, on what subjects is “the voice of the people the voice of 
God?” Can we subscribe to the general view, that we have only to sub- 
mit any matter to the determination of the voters, to secure a correct 
answer ? 

Even if we assume that the history of submissions to the people in 
the past would allow us to assert that the people have returned sound 
answers to the propositions submitted for their determination, it would 
seem that the present tendency, to submit more detailed and technical 
matters, requires us to consider the question further and afresh. Let 
us concede that the people’s determination on some such big, ultimate 
question as whether slavery should be continued, has been, and would 
continue to be right. That does not help us in ascertaining whether it 
is proper to trust them to decide whether we shall have a protective 
tariff or one for revenue only. For, it is this sort of question which we 
are asking the people to determine in these days. Can there be any 
possible doubt that an economic question of this nature ought properly 
to be left’ to the people’s carefully selected representatives, to be decided 
only after the most thorough study and consideration? It is absurd to 
expect the “average man” to have an opinion of any value upon so tech- 
nical a matter; he has neither the time nor the training, as our recent 
experience demonstrates. Or, consider the sort of question we submit 
to the voters by way of constitutional amendments. How can we ex- 
pect the ordinary man to pass intelligently on what powers an appellate 
judge shall be allowed to exercise? Or on how many judges there shall 
be? Or what the limit of indebtedness of any municipal subdivision 
ought to be? I take at random certain constitutional amendments re- 
cently submitted to the people of the state of New York. Surely, we all 
must agree that such questions as these require, for their answer, not only 
a special knowledge, but a peculiar training in certain lines of 
thought. We can not expect to find these at the command of the ordinary 
voter. The provisions of law on these subjects have no proper place in 
a constitution, which is people-made. Such matters should be cared for 
by the carefully chosen representatives of the people—men who should 
be elected because they have had the training necessary to comprehend 
and solve such problems and because they have such a sense of duty as 
will compel them to obtain the special knowledge essential for a proper 
and desirable solution of the problems. 


If we ignore such considerations, however, we find an even greater 
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danger confronting us in this “direct” system of government—one which 
inheres in its very being. I refer to the necessity of submitting so many 
questions for the determination of the voters that we do not get even a 
careful consideration of them. The complexity of a government, under 
our modern conception of it, is amazing. The subjects of legislative and 
executive action have increased beyond anything the founders of demo- 
cratic or republican governments could have imagined. Indeed, this 
complexity has become so great that we hear solemn warnings from 
statesmen of the first rank, to the effect that there is danger of our Fed- 
eral government “breaking down of its own weight.” The departure of 
the old laissez faire theory of government, and our advance along the 
paternalistic line, have imposed a tremendous burden on our rulers. 
Competition having been eliminated in some of the purely private com- 
mercial lines, a demand is made that our government shall assume the 
regulation of prices. In the so-called “public-service” businesses, we 
demand almost a complete supervision and regulation of all the activities 
of the corporation, including even such matters as their liabilities for 
injuries to employees. We must regulate, too, the number of hours men 
can work, the classes of occupation in which women or children can en- 
gage, the union of various interests in a “monopoly,” the terms upon 
which property shall be allowed to be transmitted in case of death, the 


kind of water we are to drink, what meats and food supplies we are to 
eat, the serums or medicines to be given for certain maladies, the preser- 
vation of our game supply, and the thousand and one other similar mat- 
ters concerning which we now find statutory provisions on our books. 
It is not necessary to catalog them. This mere indication of their general 
nature and diversity is sufficient to demonstrate the enormous field any 
government is now expected to cover. 


If, then, we are to attempt to handle our public business (as we now 
conceive it) on the “town-meeting” basis, and to ask a direct vote of the 
people on every matter of moment, it is apparent that a great number of 
questions must be put to the people. And nothing is more certain than 
that we shall not get an intelligent answer—if, indeed, any answer at all, 
to most of the questions propounded. It is only necessary to consider 
the disparity between the size of the vote for the head of the ticket at 
any election and that cast for or against any constitutional amendment 
submitted, to be convinced on this point. If we even get one-half as 
large a vote upon the amendment as we do for the head of the ticket, we 
regard it as a fairly fully expression of opinion. Thus, we must expect 
from the “direct” system, not only a consideration of the questions sub- 
mitted by an untrained body, but also a partial and careless expression 
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of opinion. One-half of the qualified voters do not vote at all on the 
question, and it is obvious that a good proportion of the other half 
(which does vote) can neither bring to the solution of the questions a 
sufficient knowledge, nor give it sufficient consideration. 

Indeed, this very difficulty of securing an expression of popular 
opinion even as to who shall be chosen to rule over us, has furnished an 
argument against the adoption of the so-called “Massachusetts” ballot 
in other states. The opponents of this form of ballot, which requires a 
separate mark for each office, assert that it is too much to expect the 
voter to express separately his views with reference to the candidates for 
each office. Their contention is that the “blanket” ballot must be retained 
so that the candidates for offices other than those at the head of the 
ticket shall get a fair number of votes! Surely, if we can not demand 
and get an expression of opinion on the candidacy for the offices we 
deem essential, it is idle to expect that we can secure any sort of 
opinion on the countless questions which must be submitted to the 
people under this “direct” system of government! 

It seems paradoxical that we should find these two diverse popular 
tendencies running side by side—the one, a demand for greater par- 
ticipation in government through the elimination of the representative 
plan, and the other, a growing indifference to the matters of government 
upon which directions are asked. At first blush, it would seem impossi- 
ble for them to co-exist. But the explanation is clear. The people found 
that the representative system was not working as they had anticipated 
or expected; the representatives were not giving them the kind of gov- 
ernment they wanted. The resultant dissatisfaction produced a not 
unnatural notion in the people’s minds that the cure was to be found 
in the elimination or diminution of the representative plan. But 
they did not consider what this, and the substitution of the 
“direct” system of administration, involved. If a member of our physi- 
cal body is troublesome, it does not follow that the best method of 
treatment is amputation. The continued existence of the member may 
be a sine qua non. If so, we must seek some remedy other than its re- 
moval. It must be treated in some fashion so that its sickness is removed 
and it is restored to its normal state. 

Is it not so with the representative system? The attempt, in so far 
as it has been made, to get along without this system, seems to demon- 
strate the essential character of the system, and the necessity of seeking 
some remedy for the shortcomings of the system, other than the surgical 
operation. The “direct” method is impractical on account of the num- 
ber of questions that must be passed upon and the unwillingness of 
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the people to give up sufficient time even to vote on them, to say 
nothing of the time and study necessary for the special knowledge and 
training which any proper solution of these complex problems involves. 
We must, therefore, seek some therapeutic treatment of the representa- 
tive system. 

It does not seem impossible to find such a treatment. Nothing is 
more natural than that the character and ability of our representatives 
should have deteriorated, under the tendency toward the “direct” system. 
In the first place, we have not been sufficiently careful in our choice of 
representatives, because we have regarded the selection as of little con- 
sequence in view of the real power being lodged in our own hands under 
the “direct plan. This thought has made us careless about whom we 
chose. Then, consider the mental attitude of the representative. It 
is not only true, that “those who trust us, educate us ;” the converse of it 
is unquestionably sound, namely, that when distrust is manifested toward 
us, our sense of responsibility and duty is dulled. Accordingly, is it 
not quite explicable that our representatives have not maintained the 
high standing they formerly had? In view of our manifest efforts to les- 
sen their power and responsibility, could we expect anything but a de- 
crease in their efficiency and sense of duty? If so, the remedy for the 
defects which have troubled us in our representative system would seem 
to be along exactly the opposite line to that which we have thus far 
pursued. Let us cease to deprive our representatives of power and re- 
sponsibility. Let us place real power in their hands, and, as a corollary, 
hold them to a rigid and comprehensive accountability. Let us choose 
men to both executive and legislative posts, of an ability and character 
which will give us the assurance that they will satisfactorily attend to 
these difficult governmental matters which are beyond our capacities, not 
only in point of education and training, but also because of our want 
of leisure to consider and determine them. If, then, the acts of our 
representatives shall demonstrate that we have erred in our choice of 
them, let us oust them and put others of better calibre in their place. 

The drive of modern civilization has forced us to specialization 
along every other line. Why not in affairs of state? If any individual 
should attempt to be his own lawyer, physician, and dentist, in these 
days, we should certainly “write him down an ass”! And with reason, 
because we would know he was foredoomed to get his legal affairs hope- 
lessly entangled, his health injured and his teeth in a bad state. Why 
apply any different rule to governmental matters? Because they are 
simpler? ‘Truly, one would be ignorant or rash to make any such as- 
sertion! The task of the lawyer or doctor assumes diminutive pro- 
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portions when compared with the tremendous problems which any one 
in a governmental post must consider and determine. The complexity 
and gravity of the problems we are facing in state and nation is so 
great, that the strong, trained man of experience in governmental admin- 
stration must often shrink from the responsibility of attempting to 
solve them, when he reflects on the consequences of a misstep. Does 
the mass of untrained and uninformed men regard themselves as better 
able to look out for these important affairs, simply because of their 
great number? It is difficult to see what other superior qualification 
they possess over the representative of training, conscience and educa- 
tion. 

If the “direct” system is correct in theory and principle, why should 
it not be applied to our courts, as well as to our legislative and executive 
branches? Why delegate the administration of justice to certain men 
“learned in the law” and a picked body of twelve lay assistants? If the 
principle is sound for general governmental administration, it surely ought 
to be equally so for our judical regulation! Surely, our fears of disaster 
would be amply justified, if we could foresee the introduction of the 
“direct” system in our courts! And why? Simply because we recog- 
nize our want of time and capacity for the tasks which would be im- 
posed upon us. Yet we arrogate to ourselves the ability to run the 
vaster and more far-reaching affairs of legislation, which can unmake 
most of the rules the courts lay down! 

And we do not consider at all what leisure we either can, or will, 
give to the large tasks we thus assume ourselves able to handle! 

The philosophic historians of our governmental development have 
taught us that the surest method of testing any new thought or 
theory about government is by a careful examination of what has taken 
place heretofore. As Taine so vividly points out in his “Revolution,” 
the a priort method of constructing a government, divorced from ex- 
perience, seems predestined to failure, whether it be found amongst 
the revolutionary spirits of the French Revolution or our own earnesi 
Puritan forefathers. There seem to be so many and, to our narrow 
view, such illogical factors entering into the problem of government, 
that we are driven back to the lessons taught us by the ages, in order 
to build the house the way it should go. 

Fortunately, in this matter of “direct” administration of govern- 
mental affairs, we are not without this efficient help of a prior test. 
This same “direct” tendency appeared in Athens after the death of 
Pericles. Curtius paints the picture graphically. He says (Vol. III. 
p. 92): 
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‘*The civic assemblies grew larger, louder, and less orderly; the business 
was carried on after a more passionate and tumultuous fashion, because the 
guidance of a superior spirit was absent, and because the entire multitude accord- 
ingly took a more direct part in the proceedings, and unhesitatingly displayed 
its momentary feelings—its favor and disfavor, its satisfaction and its impa- 
tience.’’ 

And, later in the history of this foremost popular government, the 
tendency became even more marked. When a constitutional restric- 
tion or an established usage barred the way to the realization of some 
passing fancy of the people, or stood in the way of their de- 
sire to wreak vengeance on some unfortunate leader, the notion 
of “direct” administration, then become entirely dominant in the popu- 
lar imagination, suggested at once the abolition of the restriction and 
a summary procedure by the vote of the people. More often than not, 
even the people themselves subsquently repented of the rash steps which 
their inexperience and inability to see all sides of the matter allowed 
them to take. But the deeper lesson was not learned. There never was 
the needed return to the sound and practicable representative procedure. 
The result was disaster, as we know. There may have been, and doubt- 
less were, other causes contributing to the result; but it hardly seems 
open to doubt that the adoption of this plan of “direct” administration 
in large measure hastened the catastrophe. 

And does not the horrible cataclysm of the French Revolution offer 
most cogent proof of the unwisdom of the “direct” plan? At the outset 
of that movement the representative plan was in force. The men in the 
original convention were, for the most part, those whose antecedents 
and training furnished a fair assurance that the work they had to do 
for the nation would be well done. And their work was well done, so 
long as they were allowed to perform their proper representative func- 
tions. When, however, the notion that all power lodged in the people 
ought to be exercised by them directly, became all-powerful, then 
began the chute! It is not necessary to follow the process. Every 
one is familiar with that. It is only essential to bear in mind the cul- 
mination, which was a “direct” administration pure and simple. The 
form of representation may have been maintained, but it was only form. 
The representatives were the veriest puppets, pulled this way or that by 
the strings in the hands of the populace. No governmental administra- 
tion was ever more direct, and it seems safe to say that there never 
was a worse government. Taine says of the Revolutionary government 
(“La Révolution,” vol. 6, p. 161—the translation is our own) : 


‘«This is the direct government of the people by the people, with all that it 
carries in its train—the permanence of the local assemblies, the public delihera- 
tions of the political clubs, the continual harangues of the public speakers, « 
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multitude of projects started at public meetings, many assemblages and manifes- 
tations in the street. In all of this there is nothing which could be less attrac- 
tive and more impracticable for the cultivated and busy classes. In our modern 
civilization, the daily occupation, the family and society absorb almost all our 
time. For this reason such a régime of direct administration suits only the idle 
and common. Having no real aim or occupation they pass their time at the 
political clubs, instead of the saloon, and they are the only ones who find them- 
selves at home there. The others will not try to make themselves fit conditions 
suitable only for the coarse man of no family and without affiliations, having no 
occupation or standing, living in an unsettled fashion, of vociferous tendency, 
strong of arm, thick-skinned and unbending, expert in the street scuffle and for 
whom force constitutes the greatest argument.’’ 


Thus, both reason and experience demonstrate the folly of the 
present trend toward the elimination of the representative idea of gov- 
ernment. Is it not high time for thinking people resolutely to set their 
faces against this fallacious tendency and diligently to demonstrate the 
real cure for the evils we are seeking to eradicate? Let us all see to it 
that a sound belief in the representative system is reinculcated, and 
that such system becomes what it was intended and ought to be. With 
united efforts on these lines do we not stand the best chance for the 
improvement in results which we all so earnestly desire, however we may 
have differed as to methods? 


John S. Sheppard, Jr. 





BOOKS AND MEN 


THE YOUNGER CHOIR 


The world is always congratulating itself that it has got rid of its 
poets at last. It does its best, like some savage farmer, to weed them 
out, by every possible means—scorn, neglect, starvation. But no sooner 
has it disposed of one crop of poets, saying to itself, with complacence: 
“This, thank God! is a practical age,” than there up-springs another 
crop, indomitably rebellious against the surface materialism of things. 

I remember once travelling up to London, on the morning after 
Tennyson’s death. In my carriage were two distinguished old ladies, 
who, as we stopped at a wayside station, looked out of the window and 
caught sight of a newspaper placard, on which in large letters was 
announced the poet’s death. 

“So Tennyson is dead !” said one of the old ladies; and after a pause, 
she added, “There are no poets nowadays.” I smiled at the unconscious 
irony of the remark, for there seated opposite her was a member of the 
Rhymers’ Club, on his way to a meeting at the Cheshire Cheese! He 
counted among his friends at least half-a-dozen young poets of whom 
those old ladies, of course, had never heard, but whom the world has since 
delighted to honor. As yet, however, their fames were hidden, as Crashaw 
sings, “in shady leaves of destiny.” And so it always happens in the 
interval after the passing of any great age of poetry. The great old 
Dodona oaks have been cut down, and few pay any attention to the 
saplings that are surely there to take their place. Even Tennyson himself 
when a boy,—so goes the well-worn anecdote—hearing that Byron was 
dead, lamented the final departure of poetry from the earth—at the very 
moment when the torch had been placed into his own hand. “Glory and 
loveliness have passed away,” sang Keats, at the very moment when he 
himself was about to create a lovelier world than had ever been created 
before. 

So it has always been, so now it is, so it will ever be. 

Then that chimera of “a materialistic age”’ in which there is no place 
for poetry—as if every age since the world began has not said the same 
thing about itself. “There never was,” said Whistler, “an artistic nation, 
there never was an artistic period.” It was a paradox, but like most 
paradoxes, mainly true. Most people would have laughed to hear of the 
beauty of the barges and warehouses on the muddy banks of the Thames. 
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But it was there all the while, and Whistler saw it, and now all the world 
sees it. Some day some new Whistler will see the beauty of the mon- 
strous grain-elevators, the fantastic bridges and such like mastodons of 
American engineers—as you draw into St. Louis or Chicago, for instance, 
in some misty sunrise. For as of old, ex forte dulcedo; it is out of the 
strength, the organic strength, of things that beauty comes. Beauty, as 
some one said, is the smile upon the face of power; and the mistake of 
those who think that poetry is but a pretty rootless blossom, a toy, a de- 
tachable ornament, lies in their failing to understand that it is but one 
expression of the dream-force forever mysteriously making and re-making 
the visible world—a visible world not all granite and iron, but also violet 
and daffodil and face of woman and song of bird. 

Every age is materialistic, every age is poetic. Every land is material- 
istic, every land in poetic. Every country has its bourgeoisie, and even in 
France and Italy life is by no means all poetry. That America is s0 
unfavourable a soil for the cultivation of poetry as one usually hears I 
fail to see. Certainly it is, par excellence, the commercial country. But 
is not England also “a nation of shop-keepers”? Yet she has produced 
the noblest poetry in the world. One might as well say that because 
America is so strenuously commercial, it is hopeless to expect the dog- 
wood to light up the woods in May. If there were no wild-flowers in 


America, no song-sparrows, no wood-thrush, then one might begin to 
fear for the existence of poets; but so long as the American soil produces 
the one, she cannot fail to produce the other,—for wild-flower and wild 
bird and wild poet are all alike the children of “the great sweet mother,” 
and she brings forth all alike with an irresistible fruition which no com- 
mercialism can check. 


As it is, America has produced at least two great world-poets— 
Whitman and Poe; not such a bad record considering the short time 
she has been America; and one has only to glance at Stedman’s A mer- 
ican Anthology to see what a postive host of minor sweet singers have 
warbled in this supposedly songless land. 

And the singing still goes on. At the moment there may be no com- 
manding voice. Indeed there is none. But anyone who has made it his 
business or pleasure—in this case one and the same—to watch the Ameri- 
can literary situation must have been struck by the widespread ferment of 
poetical feeling in young America, and by the widespread distribution of 
really notable poetic talent. The number of young poets at present 
writing verse of a fine quality in America would astonish those who say 
that the age of poetry is past and that America is a land disdained of the 
Muses. On the contrary, it might rather appear, as Whitman prophesied, 
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that the Muses have migrated “from Greece and lonia” and come to dwell 
beneath the Stars and Stripes. 

In the volume, The Younger Choir, which is the occasion of these 
remarks, some thirty-six of these younger poets are gathered together for 
prayer and praise. Of course, as an editorial note explains, the volume 
by no means exhausts the supply of youthful poets. Indeed not. It 
merely, for the most part, represents a certain group of poets more or 
less affiliated around the enthusiastic personality of the editor of that 
vernally suggestive little magazine Moods. The term “youth” as applied 
to poets is very elastic. The poet, indeed, is supposed to be eternally 
young, and I remember seeing Henley spoken of as one of the younger 
school of poets when he was long past fifty. To this day, Mr. William 
Watson and Mr. W. B. Yeats and others I could name are still spoken of 
as young poets. So, in regard to the present volume, the chronological 
qualification has been apparently equally elastic. Some of the poets 
included have been young for some time, and some—like Mr. Viereck— 
have been but recently hatched. Some have already made their names 
familiar in our ears: Richard Burton, Sadakichi Hartmann, Ridgely 
Torrence, Charles Hanson Towne, George Sylvester Viereck, Leonard 
Van Noppen, William Griffith, Elsa Barker, Zona Gale; but there are 
others with whose names I am less familiar to whom the volume owes 
some of its most striking contributions. The poems I am particularly 
thinking of are The Cry of the Uncreated, by Mr. Arthur Goodenough, 
and They Went Forth to Battle But They Always Fell, of Mr. Seumas 
O’Sheel, and Before the Fall by Miss Muriel Rice. Mr. Goodenough’s 
poem is too long to quote entire, but these half-a-dozen verses will be 
sufficient to convey its striking idea: 


Tn the din and dust of the street, 
In the tumult which never dies, 
From the gray dust under my feet, 

| heard a voice arise: 


“Forbear, O God!” it said, 
“To give us a name and shape! 
From hunger, and doubt and dread, 
Let us, we pray, escape. 


“We are quiet here in the earth, 
And quiet let us be; 
Nor beckon and call us forth, 
To wrestle with destiny! 
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“Why should we join in the chase 
Of the phantom men call Life? 
We are better out of the race, 
With its doubts, its sins and strife. 


“Over us fall the feet 
Of the ever hastening throng; 
But we know not hurry nor heat, 
Nor the burden of human wrong. 


“In the world is scath and scar; 
Malice, and lust, and hate; 

Let us remain as we are— 
Strangers to Time and Fate 


y? 


Mr. Seumas O’Sheel’s poem I must quote entire: 


They went forth to battle but they always fell: 
Their eyes were fixed above the sullen shields ; 
They fought the battle nobly but not well, 
And sank heart-wounded by a subtle spell. 
They knew not fear that to the foeman yields, 
They were not weak as one who vainly wields 
A futile weapon, yet the sad scrolls tell 
How on the hard-fought field they always fell. 


It was a secret music that they heard 
A sad sweet plea for pity and for peace; 
And that which pierced the heart was but a word, 
Tho the white breast was red-lipped where the sword 
Did press a cruel kiss, to put surcease 
On its fierce longing, but did drink increase. 
Ah, they with some strange troubling doubt were stirred, 
And died for hearing what no foeman heard. 


They went forth to battle but they always fell: 
Their might was not the might of lifted spears ; 
Over the battle-clamor came a spell 
Of troubling music, and they fought not well. 
Their wreaths are willows and their tribute, tears; 
Their names are old sad stories in men’s ears: 
Yet they will scatter the red hordes of Hell, 
Who went forth to battle and always fell. 
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It is unfair to Miss Rice’s poem to quote but a part of it, for her 
conception of Eve is so original—and, incidentally, so dramatic—that 
when “Eve Speaks” the reader should hear every word. However, the 
opening lines will give some idea of a conception which, I trust, Miss 
Rice will develop further. In all sincerity, I beg her to write a new 
Paradise Lost—from the woman’s point of view. 

Here are her opening lines: 


I knew the doubt before the serpent came,— 
Only it never seemed a doubt before. 

I often used to wonder not in fear 

But only for the joy of wondering :— 

What if we ate the fruit and what would come? 
And why had He forbidden us to eat? 

Why did He ever give the fruit at all 

Not wanting us to eat it? But all seemed 

So glad and right before the serpent came. 
Yet when the serpent spoke those thoughts of mine, 
Somehow they were so terrible and strange 
That I was glad that Adam was away. 

And when | saw him coming from afar, 

I ran to him and told him other things. 

He laughed and wound my hair about his hand, 
And kissed me. I was sure I could not tell: 
He turned to leave me and I told him all. 
He seemed so far from me before I spoke, 
But after I had spoken, farther still. 

He took the side against me with His God: 
God was enough to be against me then. 

I wanted Adam, all of him, with me. 

I would not take his kiss without his love; 
I would not let him hold me any more; 

I ran away into the woods alone 

And wept because he would not follow me. 


Perhaps the greatest charm of this book of “young” singers is the 
pathos that always and everywhere belongs to youth—whether the field 
of action be poetry or what-you-will—the illusion that no one in the 
wide world has ever felt or seen or experienced THIS before. Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer, however, is somewhat of a spectator, and admits that 


“Tt is the ancient, time old tale— 
I do but tell it once again.” 
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Of course, the point is how well you tell it—how well you tell again the 
old tale. How well you sing the old songs! 

Even though it were in my power, I would not nip genius in the bud— 
rather to the limit of my capacity, would I nurse and nurture it and 
feed it upon the honey and cakes of praise. Yet even the youngest poet 
ought to know that some things have been done before, and when he essays 
elfin faery verses in irregular metres, after manner, let us say, of A Mid- 
summer's Night’s Dream, he should, at least, do as well as George Darley 
—of whom, probably, he has never heard, exquisite poet of fairyland 
though he was. Anyway, he should surely have read Fletcher’s Faithful 
Shepherdess—with all those charming italicised lyrics of a faery realm 
that went back, at least, to Chaucer. 

Mr. Otto S. Mayer has contributed to this volume some Passages from 
Philero—in which occur two good lines: 


“Hast ever known the yearning for a song 
You could not sing?” 


Mr. Russell Herts has contributed, perhaps, the most remarkable line 
in the whole volume. It goes, if I can spell it correctly: 


“Bof—Boof—Boo !” 


“The Elf” speaks these wonderful words. I am not attempting to jeer 
either at Mr. Mayer or Mr. Herts. I know well enough how well they 
can write, but I trust there is no harm in saying that they ought to print 
some of their unpublished masterpieces instead of thus clumsily com- 
peting with such delicate spinners of the rainbow as I have named. 

Yet it is only fair to Mr. Herts that I should make another quotation: 
these lines from A Page from the Scripture of Freedom, animated by a 
noble spiritual sentiment which, we may hope, is in the air to-day, and 
which may re-mould our sad world a little “nearer to the heart’s desire” : 


I would be free and without fear! — 

Free of the hatreds of the harsh and the humility of the humble; 
Loyal to myself and to mankind ; 

Vibrant with appreciation of the beauty and truth of all things, 
And of the nobility of all men, 

And of the sublimity of the great soul. 


Free and without fear! 
Free to clasp hands with other men, 
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And with fair women; 
Free to flaunt my opinion, 
Or to toss it aside for another’s ; 
Free to find fervid joy in the sunset, 
or the wooded mountain, 
or the squirming snake, 
or the wondrous beauty of 
‘ human spirit, or a poem, or 
a painting, or a little child. 


Free and without fear! 

Fearless in the face of the smiles and scathings of men; 
Fearless of the deeds of men, 

Or of aught that 1 myself may do. 

Fearless for the faithfulness of my friend, 

Or for the chastity of my wife, 

Or for the honesty of my neighbor ; 

Or of the sounds, or darkness, or poverty, or pain. 
linally and at last, fearless and unafraid of Death, 
The destroyer of all I have kept, 

But powerless over all I have given— 

The living inheritance of Eternity. 


Free and without fear! 

For in all the universe there is naught can curb or restrain me, 
Nor aught of which I must be afraid, 

For in me is the sublime strength, 

And the power and glory of eternal things. 

In me is the happiness of men, 

And in men my happiness. . . 


. ~* . . . . . 

Yes, in spite of its somewhat variegated chronology, this book is— 
youth once more! 

Here once more is a fresh voice crying: 


“My soul is limitless. The stars its girth 
Could scarcely weave. My soul outshines the sun.” 


The age of the singer is not given—the singer being a woman. 
Again: 
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“. . . . Against the kings of wrong 
Hurl singing armies with such power of song 
That their proud walls shall topple, and the strong 
Be strong no more.” 


This time it is a man—true singer too, Mr. Leonard Van Noppen. 
Once more: 


“Man’s mind is larger than his brow of tears, 
This hour is not my all of Time; this place 
My all of Earth .. .” 


Another good singer too, Mr. William Ellery Leonard—whose quaint 
Scholar’s Return is one of the best poems in this Younger Choir. 

I have wandered into speaking of manner rather than matter— 
though who shall say which is which in real writing !—and, therefore, | 
cannot refrain from expressing my gratitude to Mr. Joyce Kilmer for his 
quite charming Ballade of My Lady’s Beauty. Heaven knows! we had 
enough of the “ballade” and such “old French forms” in England, twenty 
years ago. Yet, now and again, the form is worth while, and Mr. Joyce 
Kilmer seems to me somehow to have captured in his lines something of 
that old music that lives still in the ballades of Charles D’Orleans, and 
—of course—in 


“Mais ot sont les neiges d’antan” 


There are more forceful, serious and “ambitious” things in this little 
book, but poetry, after all, is a question of art, and, be the subject great 
or small, it is artistic mastery that counts in the end. One great line on 
a small matter will last longer than a million small lines on a great 
matter. 

Therefore, I beg leave to quote Mr. Joyce Kilmer’s Ballade of My 
Lady’s Beauty—so delicately like Villon— 


Squire Adam had two wives, they say, 
Two wives had he, for his delight; 
He kissed and clypt them all the day, 
And clypt and kissed them all the night. 
Now Eve like ocean foam was white, 
And Lillith, roses dipped in wine, 
But though they were a goodly sighit 
No lady is so fair as mine, 
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To Venus some folk tribute pay, 
And Queen of Beauty she is hight; 
And Sainte Marie the world doth sway 
In cerule napery bedight. 
My wonderment these twain invite, 
Their comeliness it is divine; 
And yet I say in their despite, 
No lady is as fair as mine. 


Dame Helen caused a grievous fray, 
For love of her, brave men did fight ; 
The eyes of her made sages fey 
And put their hearts in woful plight, 
To her no rhymes will I indite, 
For her no garlands will I twine, 
Though she be made of flowers and light, 
No lady is so fair as mine. 


L’Envoi. 
Prince Eros, Lord of lovely might, 
Who on Olympus dost recline, 
Do I not tell the truth aright? 
No lady is so fair as mine. 


And here is a lyric of delicate and charmjng quality from a pen 
quite unknown to me—that of Mr. Philip Moeller: 


No word has wounded the silence ; 

You chanced to pass me by, 

And you looked in my heart and smote me, 
And stars broke in the sky. 


And if we should love hereafter, 
Then bitter death were well ; 

And heaven indeed were Heaven, 
And hell no longer Hell. 


Yes! it is youth—this book of The Younger Choir—and what better 
could one say of it? Youth—with the old dreams, the young hopes, the 
immortal faith, and—the same old youthful imitativeness. Naturally, 
this book will remind others, as well as myself, of another book—in two 
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eager poems that strove for a place in those two volumes, Time has 
chosen but one, the poem headed Non sum qualis eram bonae sub regno 
Cynarae; that poem in which Ernest Dowson distilled his life in one 
immortal tear: 


“T have been faithful to thee, Cynara! in my fashion.” 


Our club existed for the sake of that lyric, and I am sure that each— 
surviving—member of the club is glad of it. It is no small honor to be 
even a humble listener at the first reading of a great lyric. 

Ernest Dowson has gone where, perhaps, he quotes Catullus to— 
Catullus. Noz est perpetua una dormienda. 

Like Lovelace, he has left behind him one song. One song, as has 
been proved time and time again, is enough, if only you sing it well. 
When one thinks of the bulky immortality of some poets, it is cheering to 
think that a man may live as long on one little lark-throated lyric as— 
well! Spenser with all the books of his Fairie Queene. Possibly longer. 

Is there such a long-lived lyric in this book of The Younger Choir? 

It is an extreme, an unfair, question—I admit! I ask it, because 
one is always asking for the improbable, and hoping for the impossible. 
A lyric such as Ernest Dowson’s is not born every day. No rhythmic 
concatenation of clubs can make it. Yet in all such devout congregations 
of earnest young souls there is a smoulder of the divine fire which, at any 
moment, may leap up into a tragic masterpiece. 

It is quite possible that this may happen if the “Moods Publishing 
Company” fulfil their promise of publishing a second volume of 7'he 
Younger Choir. 


Richard Le Gallienne. 


THE REAL MANSFIELD: 


A book of such signal, such remarkable merit as this biography of 
Richard Mansfield by William Winter, the dean of American dramatic 
critics has, I believe, never before appeared in the annals of the Amer- 
ican stage. The merits of this work, in two bulky volumes totalling 
more than seven hundred pages, are by no means to be apportioned 
merely in the ratio of its extent. And it must be pointed out, at the out- 
set, that the first volume, dealing solely with the life of Mansfield, is 
vastly more interesting than the second volume, dealing with Mansfield’s 


1 Life and Art of Richard Mansfield. By William Winter. In two vols. 
Moffat, Yard & Co., N. Y. 
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interpretations of all the most prominent or memorable rdéles he ever 
assumed, as well as touching upon many of much slighter interest. 
This second volume, necessarily expanded to great length by long dis- 
quisitions upon the plays in which Mansfield appeared, serves perhaps 
more as a reflection of Mr. Winter’s tastes, predilections and prejudices, 
than as an interpretation of the art of Richard Mansfield. And yet, in it- 
self, it furnishes a notable personal tribute to a great American actor from 
a critic of vigorously picturesque style, classic standards and positive con- 
victions. The pathos of great acting is that it is evanescent, leaving 
behind only memories that can never succeed, in written expression, in 
re-invoking sensations comparable to those originally invoked by the 
master actor. In a famous poem, Gautier lauds that form of art which 
is enduring because it uses for its medium material of permanently last- 
ing quality. 

Tout passe. L/’art robuste 

Seul a 1’éternité. 

The great actor lives in the critical consciousness of the great judge 
of acting; his work only can become permanent and classic, in the real 
sense, if it receive adequate interpretation and appreciation at the hands 
of the artist, as gifted in the art of criticism as the actor is gifted in 
the art of acting. Richard Mansfield, in his lifetime, was a great crea- 
tor of beauty, no matter how evanescent or temporary those images of 
beauty may have been. And Mr. Winter has translated those images of 
beauty into another medium, giving to those who never saw Mansfield 
some sort of vivid realization of his art, to those who had studied and 
admired him a renewed image of the great actor in the mirror of great 
critical art—enabling them, as it were, to re-capture the first, fine care- 
less rapture some special réle of Mansfield’s may originally have com- 
municated. Nor are these interpretations the futile efforts to grasp 
the halo of fleeting memories, but, practically wihout exception, a col- 
lection of vividly artistic impressions recorded contemporaneously with 
the living creation of the rdle. In that sense, the second volume of this 
work is rich in vital impression, rarely valuable as a true picture of 
the esthetic reactions set up in the consciousness of a highly specialized 
poetical and critical intelligence by high and admirable histrionic art. 

The first volume, dealing with the life of Mansfield, leaves a cu- 
riously variegated and complex impression. Only in a certain strained 
and imperfect sense may it be described as the biography of Richard 
Mansfield. It is undoubtedly true that its signal merit is its accuracy; 
volumes—of which it seems like a reflection ; a book published in London 
some fifteen years ago: The Book of the Rhymer’s Club. Out of the many 
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the facts of Mansfield’s exterior life are recorded with certainty. More- 
over, the frankness of the book is startling, and, at the same time, worthy 
of highest praise. For there is no effort to glaze over the crudities of 
Mansfield’s temper, the overweening vanity and insolent hauteur, the 
petty envies and ignoble jealousies. So far as it goes, this book is the 
“natural history” of Mansfield’s moods and fits, his ascent to the heights 
of enthusiasm and aspiration, his descent to the depths of dejection and 
disappointment. All this, and much more, are we given in this vitally 
real, thoroughly “naturalistic” record. But, on the other hand, this 
“biography” of Mansfield is also an “autobiography” of Mr. Winter ; nor 
is this statement to be understood in any cheap or superficial sense. It 
is, in great measure, a record of the mutual correspondence, personal and 
written, of a great actor and a great critic; at times, it seems to be little 
else. It not only exhibits Mansfield feverishly mounting to that summit 
of histrionic art in English-speaking countries vacated by the death of 
Henry Irving, but it also reveals behind Mansfield a potent, fecund in- 
telligence at work, thrusting him forward along paths of dignified and 
classic achievement. We must realize, in William Winter, a truly crea- 
tive instrumentality in the development of Mansfield’s mind and art. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the American stage through Mansfield 
working in conjunction with Winter, profited to a degree that would 
never have been realized had Mansfield lacked the ommipresent motive 
for classic models and standards unceasingly exercised by Mr. Winter. 
When this is said, however, the best has indeed been told. It must 
be confessed that the book comes almost in the nature of a revelation. 
The public was prepared to accept Mansfield on a high plane—a plane 
of dignified achievement and ever-mounting aspirations. But one puts 
down the book with the uncomfortable sensation that Mansfield was 
really acting in character in so frequently giving a handle to his detrac- 
tors. The actor takes on a more heroic cast; the man dwindles to nar- 
rower, to smaller proportions. Mansfield had an inexhaustable fund 
of boyish gayety; a quality of temperamental charm that he displayed in 
full flower to his intimates; a faculty of spontaneous verve and abandon 
that found full play in his happier moments. As father and husband 
he was irreproachable, unceasingly tender and considerate; and the life 
led apart from the life of the stage seemed as if lived in another world. 
Take him in his public career, a man in the world of men, competing 
for the very highest place in the sphere of his endeavor, and his vault- 
ing ambition became a monomania and an obsession. He was suspicious 
of everyone; at times he labored under the delusion of fixed ideas—that 
there were conspiracies against him, that powerful forces were leagued 
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together to compass his downfall. He was the supreme enfant gaté of 
the American stage—an enfant gaté that, too often, became an enfant 
terrible. When fate had been perhaps not too kind and criticism none 
too lenient toward glaring, patent faults, Mansfield lashed out with un- 
reasoning fury against those who sought to administer the “bitter tonic 
drink of truth;” and even the friendship of a lifetime, cemented by a 
thousand ties of act and thought, did not restrain him from outbursts 
of black anger and puerile reprobation of the man who had ever sought to 
hold him true to the highest standards of classic art. To even the most 
superficial observer, Mansfield betrayed a passionate desire for personal 
aggrandizement on the stage, not only at the expense of his own sup- 
port, but also in defiance of the true purport and meaning of the drama- 
tist whose play he happened to be interpreting. There were moments 
in plays produced by him when the spectator felt tempted to cry aloud 
in vehement protest against the distortion of meaning, the false focussing 
of interest, imparted by Mansfield’s unrepressed and irrepressible effort to 
assume a false prominence unwarranted either by the lines themselves, 
by the obvious purport of the dramatic motive, or by the classic tradition 
of the réle. This was the Achilles’ heel of Richard Mansfield. 

The tragedy of Richard Mansfield, which may likewise be termed the 
tragedy of William Winter, was his wholly inadequate grasp, nay, his ut- 
ter deficiency in appreciation, of that great modern movement in art and 
drama associated with the name of Ibsen and the contemporary school of 
drama. It was a mark of Mansfield’s narrowness of view that his genius 
turned ceaselessly toward the fantastic and the bizarre. He labored 
under the conviction that the public ever demanded something new, 
something outré, something “different.” Peer Gynt was a mere con- 
cession, on Mansfield’s part, to what he regarded as a “craze,” on the 
part of the public, for Ibsenism; he was never himself in the réle, 
never acted it under the positive conviction of its lofty quality as a 
work of great art. And even if, at first, he was carried away by the 
merits of Peer Gynt, he always had to contend against the unreasoning 
prejudices of Mr. Winter, who wrote him on August 19, 1906: 


As to Ibsen—I think you are possessed of my opinion. I have read many 
of his plays, and I have seen several of them on the stage. He was a man of 
talent, but narrow, morbid, dismal, depressing, and sometimes nasty. He says 
nothing that has not been better said by earlier and better writers. I cannot 
conceive of any circumstances under which I would contribute in any way, 
directly or indirectly, to aid or favor the Ibsen movement. I am earnestly and 
deeply desirous to promote your welfare and happiness, and as long as I am 
writing I shall write thoughtfully, justly, and kindly about your acting; but if 
you go into the Ibsen business, you must go without me. I will not touch ‘‘ Peer 
Gynt’’ or anything else from Ibsen’s pen. 
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And to this, Mansfield significantly responds: “I do not love Ibsen, 
—but something novel and extraordinary has to be found. I propose 
playing ‘Peer Gynt’ in a spirit of travesty, and to present it as a ‘phantas- 
magoria’. I shall leave it to the people to find out the fun.... I 
want to hoist the Ibsen craze with its own petard.” 

Mansfield’s alienation from the most vigorous forms of modern art, 
his dissociation from that movement in modern dramaturgy which holds 
out the highest hopes for the future development of the art of the stage, 
may truly be described as the penalty Mansfield paid for Mr. Winter’s 
untiring support and championship. And yet what brilliant and mem- 
orable interpretations might Mansfield, with his cynical temper and pes- 
simistic timbre, have given of Gregers Werle in The Wild Duck, of Hal- 
vard Solness in The Master Builder, of Dr. Stockmann in An Enemy of 
the People! 

To Mansfield, we owe memorable interpretations of Captain Blunt- 
schli and Dick Dudgeon, in Bernard Shaw’s Arms and the Man and The 
Devil’s Disciple, respectively. And yet it was another case of the “sop 
to Cerberus”—more of a defiant challenge to a supposed public taste, than 
a step prompted by any real desire to promote the cause of advanced 
modern art. In speaking of Arms and the Man, as produced by Mans- 
field in 1894, Mr. Winter writes: “No play by that author had pre- 
viously been presented in America, and, although the novelty did not at- 
tract much attention, the success obtained by Mansfield, as Bluntschlt, 
eventually launched Mr. Shaw upon a tide of publicity which has not 
yet ceased to flow.” All honor to Mansfield for being the pioneer in 
producing the works of a virtually unknown author, who has become 
the most widely produced dramatist now living. But it must be 
clearly pointed out that Mansfield’s productions of Shaw’s two plays 
had no immediate effect in winning general attention to the work of 
Shaw. It was not until Mr. Arnold Daly showed his confidence in 
Shaw’s merits as a dramatist by producing many of his plays with great 
success throughout this country, shortly followed by productions at 
Vienna, Dresden and Berlin, that Bernard Shaw first became known to 
the general public as the most brilliant figure among living dramatists. 

Had Mansfield carried out his intention of producing Bernard 
Shaw’s Candida in 1895, with that notable interpreter of modern parts, 
Janet Achurch in the title-réle, he might have launched forth upon a 
series of productions of modern plays that would have set the standard 
in America for years to come. In the preface to the second volume of 
Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant, Mr. Shaw says: “Mr. Richard Mans- 
field, who had won distinction for my Arms and the Man in America by 
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his impersonation of Captain Bluntschli, went so far as to put the play 
actually into rehearsal before he would confess himself beaten by the 
physical difficulties of the part. But they did beat him—.” When I 
inquired of Mr. Mansfield why he abandoned Candida, if it were because 
he were beaten by the physical difficulties of the part, he laconically 
replied (in a letter dated July 2, 1904): “I abandoned Candida because 
I didn’t like it.” And he added significantly: “Fads will have their 
day, of course, but they are poor things to build upon. The stage is for 
actors and plays for acting.” And yet, on turning to Mr. Winter’s book 
(vol. I, p. 232), one finds in a letter from Mansfield to Mr. Winter, 
dated April 10, 1895: “I have discarded play after play, and I am in 
despair. I cannot present—I cannot act, the sickening rot the play- 
wright of to-day turns out. Shaw’s Candida was sweet and clean—but 
he’s evidently got a religious turn—an awakening to Christianity ; and it’s 
just two and one-half hours of preaching, and I fear the people don't 
want that. Also there is no part for me but a sickly youth, a poet, who 
falls in love with Candida—who is a young lady of thirty-five and the 
wife of an honest clergyman, who is a Socialist! There is no change of 
scene in three acts, and no action beyond moving from a chair to a sofa 
and vice versa. O, ye Gods and little fishes!”! For unconscious humor, 
this interpretation of Candida deserves immortality. 

Mr. Winter’s monumental work, in completeness, accuracy and realistic 
portraiture a model for the younger generations of dramatic critics to fol- 
low, is seriously marred by the polemic appendices in which are violently 
attacked: Mr. Clyde Fitch for his claim to joint authorship, with Mans- 
field, of that slight and inconsiderable play, Beau Brummel; and Mr. 
Paul Wilstach for daring to write a biography of Mansfield and for 
making unwarranted use of Mr. Winter’s published Critiques of Mansfield, 
Much may doubtless be said in Mr. Fitch’s behalf; and Mr. Edward A. 
Dithmar, in a recent review of Mr. Winter’s book, says: “Fitch wrote 
every line of the dialogue, though, of course, Mansfield made changes, as 
was his right. ... Mansfield led him (Fitch) before the curtain at the 
summons of the audience. The play has lately appeared in book form, with 
Mr. Fitch’s name on the title page, with the sanction of Mrs. Mansfield.” 
There is no reason to question Mr. Winter’s claim to the original concep- 
tion of the play; but his judgment has been warped in the controversy 
* to such an extent that he is incapable of doing Mr. Fitch justice. In 
the case of Mr. Wilstach, there is no reason to doubt that he was author- 
ized by Mansfield to write his life; and Mr. Winter is undoubtedly 
correct in his charge, verified by several “deadly parallels,” that Mr. 
Wilstach made unjustifiably free use of the writings of Mr. Winter about 
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Mansfield, without either explicitly acknowledging that indebtedness, 
or employing the customary quotation marks. But it is both cruel and 
unfair to speak evil of Fitch now that he is dead and can no longer 
speak in his own defence. And it is deplorable that Mr. Winter should 
have marred a work otherwise memorable and definitive, by the violent 
expression of feelings of personal rancour, or even of righteous indigna- 
tion and moral reprobation. Such polemics belong not to definitive 
biography, but to evanescent journalism. 


Archibald Henderson. 


THE ROAD TO THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS 
I 


The courtesan’s road, from her school-girl beginnings to the Bridge 
of Sighs, has often been paced in fiction, but never before by a host of 
readers nearly as large as the public that absorbed fifty-eight editions of 
Hermann Sudermann’s Song of Songs’ in its German original, and four 
large imprints of Mr. Thomas Seltzer’s excellent English translation, all 
within a few months, and with no perceptible signs of abatement in public 
interest as yet. Such a phenomenal success in the book-market would 
under any circumstances be worthy of note. But when it is considered 
that Sudermann’s novel deals with a topic tabooed by circulating 
libraries and the great mass of fiction-devouring hoi polloi; that it 
spreads over six hundred and forty pages of ordinary library octavo; and 
finally, that its German mise-en-scene must needs be alien to the sym- 
pathies of the average American reader—when all these handicaps are 
duly taken into consideration, then the success of the book this side of 
the Atlantic will surely invite an analysis affording a cue to its general 
appeal. : 

The Song of Songs is a fatalistic survey rather than a criticism of 
contemporary German society or of any of its constituent elements. It 
has not the vast sociological sweep of Vanity Fair, Nana, or Splendeurs et 
Miseres. It does not deal in mass-effects or open broad historical vistas. 
Whenever social forces are introduced, a knowledge of their bearing 
upon the individual fate is quietly taken for granted. The author, with 
artistic single-mindedness, is concerned with society only in so far as it 


1 Song of Songs (Das Hohe Lied). By Hermann Sudermann. Translated by 
Thomas Seltzer; New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1910. 
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makes and breaks his heroine. The epic flow of his narrative is often 
interrupted by detail, anecdote and landscape painting, but never by 
subjective reflection or by sitting in judgment over his own creatures. 
He does not exhibit his heroine to the public with the knowing cockney 
winks and smirks of Thackeray; he does not make her the idol of a 
sombre symbolism, as Zola does in Nana; or does he indulge in the naive 
grandiloquence and the stage asides of Balzac. Not the least attractive 
feature of his novel is a certain stern and manly tenderness with which 
he handles erring womanhood, overlooking nothing, concealing nothing, 
but never indulging in that blackguardly and cowardly enjoyment of 
woman’s frailty, which disfigures the pages of so many French novelists 
and sketch-writers of more or less talent. With the visor of epic self- 
effacement drawn closely over his own features, he shadows his heroine 
from her school-girl days on into the remotest nooks and corners of her 
inner consciousness and outward existence. With ghostly steps he walks 
abreast with her, all the way from early puberty to early ruin, never 
faltering, never withdrawing, without prurient grimace or philosophic 
monologue, a stern demonstrator of every-day actualities in their bear- 
ing upon a woman ill-born, ill-reared and ill-advised—Lilly Czepanek, 
the heroine of the Song of Songs. 


II 


The life-story of Lilly Czepanek is a tale of Bohemia—of that section 
of society where culture and refinement are cast adrift from their 
economic moorings and, rudderless, go to wreck. In the very first sentence 
of his book the author’s stout German heart goes out in sympathy to his 
ill-starred heroine, awakening a kindred feeling of compassionate liking 
in the reader: 

“Lilly was fourteen years old, when her father, Kilian Czepanek, the 
music-master, suddenly disappeared.” It is a genuine stroke of intuition, 
this simple sentence at the outset of Sudermann’s novel, for it puts poor 
Lilly at once under the protecting care of the reader. To be born into 
the shabby-genteel’ poverty of Bohemia, is bad enough. But to have lost 
one’s father at fourteen, and shortly thereafter one’s mother, is so solemn 
a plea in mitigation of uncharitable judgment upon a_ beautiful 
and affectionate young girl gone astray, that we cannot help admiring 
the author’s ethical genius as displayed in this introductory appeal to the 
ordinary humanity of all sorts and conditions of men. 

But the skill of Mr. Sudermann in making this orphan the common 
ward of all his readers is by no means exhausted in a mere recital of her 
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early loss of father and mother. With a true poet’s instinct, he lingers 
long and lovingly upon the sacred confines of Lilly’s school-days. He 
dwells upon her affection for her teacher, her girlish friendships, the 
adoration of her baby heart for her worthless scamp of a father, her misty 
musings before the image of her patron saint, her sweet helpfulness in 
distress—all to be remembered by the reader during his perusal of the 
dark and shameful pages of her after-life. We are made to understand, 
in these early chapters of her troublesome life, that it is an excess rather 
than a defect in finely feminine qualities that tends to her undoing. Her 


school-teacher, a poor consumptive, takes leave of her with words of 
doom : 


‘*Listen, child, sweet, I want to give you a piece of good advice to carry 
away with you. You have too much love in you. All three kinds: love of the 
heart, love of the senses, love springing from pity. One of them everybody must 
have, if he is not to be a fossil. Two are dangerous. All three lead to ruin. Be 
on guard against your own love. Don’t squander it. That’s my advice.’’ 


This pointed characterisation of a half-grown girl on the part of her 
dying teacher will strike a reminiscent chord in the breast of nearly every 
reader of mature experience in life. Some winsome schoolgirl or other 
with more than her share in the common loveliness of unspoiled youth 


has come within the ken of most of us—some girl, whose exquisite femi- 
ninity, perverted by an evil environment, turned later on into an instru- 
ment of death and disgrace. And of the early love that many of us have 
borne to some dear face of our school-days now over-clouded by the shadow 
of dishonour, a generous share is unconsciously transferred in the reading 
to Lilly Czepanek, temperamentally foredoomed to take to the road that 
leads to the Bridge of Sighs. 


Ill 


With her father a runaway to parts unknown and her mother suddenly 
gone insane, little Lilly is delivered over to the tender mercies of the 
world at the age of sixteen. A prominent lawyer is appointed her guardian 
by the courts. His first speech to his ward is an outrage upon the 
bewildered soul of a girl on the threshold of womanhood : 


‘¢You cannot continue with your schooling, that’s plain. There’s no money 
for it. But even if you had the means, I’m not certain whether in view of your 
future—however, a governess may make a brilliant match—it sometimes occurs, 
chiefly, to be sure, in English novels—but there is the danger too, that you might— 
excuse me for the word—on the spur of the moment I can’t think of another— 
besides, it’s the right one—that you might be seduced. What I’d rather see you 
than anything else is the lady in a large photographic establishment who receives 
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customers. But it seems to me you haven’t enough self-confidence as yet for that. 
One must make a deep impression at first sight, because people who leave an order 
have to have some inducement for coming back to call for their pictures. I’ve 
selected something else for you, for the purpose more of giving you a short period 
of trial than of providing you with a permanent position. It’s in a circulating 
library. It will give you plenty of opportunity—discreetly, you know—not to hide 
your light under a bushel. The remuneration, I need scarcely say, will be moderate 
—free board and lodging and twenty marks a month.... There you are, young 
lady! Mercy on us! Why are you erying?’’ 

Why, indeed, waste tears, since this self-same siren-song of mercenary 
opportunities will be henceforth sung into her ear by all the evil genii 
of society: by youthful harpies of her own sex, by old hags, by military 
libertines and the irresponsible rich, by kept young women and super- 
annuated industrial slaves, by her own guardian at the beginning and 
by the uncle of her lover at the end of her career—they all have only one 
message for her: beauty is power—husband your strength carefully and 
craftily—marry riches if you can—get them by an outlawed alliance if 
you must—and if you listen to the counsels of your generous blood, be 
sure not to be caught before you have scraped together an ample inde- 
pendence! Had she paid heed to this wisdom of cold-blooded corrup- 
tion incessantly dinned into her ear, poor Lilly might have become in 
time a successful courtesan and a conqueror of society. But the discourse 
of her honesty to her beauty, though not powerful enough to keep her 
from falling, was at all times sufficiently strong to debar her from 
minting it into an economic success. Her soul remains free from the 
taint of greed to the very last, and the reader may well extend to her the 
benefit of that judicial clemency which forgave her sister of ancient 
Palestine—quia multum amavit. 


1V 


It is the author’s uncommon craftsmanship rather than the common 
plot which makes the Song of Songs a work of imperishable art. The 
details of the story are so trite a page from every metropolitan chroniquz 
scandaleuse, that they are hardly worth the re-telling: a girl from nether- 
most Bohemia married at the age of eighteen an aristocratic libertine of 
fifty-four. By the sheer force of gravitation that draws youth to youth, 
she drops into the arms of one of her husband’s young retainers, is 
divorced and cast upon the world again, drifts to the metropolis, and 
there lives the life of a rich man’s mistress, with male knavery and 
female abandon seething all around her and intruding themselves con- 
stantly upon her existence. At last, at the age of twenty-five, she expe- 
riences the one great passion of her life, but her past steps inexorably 
between her and her lover. Spurned by the man upon whom she looked 
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as her redeemer, she makes straight for the Bridge of Sighs. But the same 
passive yielding to uncontrollable instincts that has ruined her life, pre- 
serves her now from physical death. Her death in life is brought about 
by a second marriage to a man unloved. With this shrill dissonance 
the book closes. 

This story of the mulier Samaritana has been written and re-written 
innumerable times, ever since men began to reflect seriously on the rights 
and wrongs of her troubled existence. Our German poet in the Song of 
Songs stands revealed in the meditative and momentarily irresolute atti- 
tude of the Son of Man writing mystic characters with his staff into the 
burning sand of Asia. But while he ponders over the matter, a divine 
light, vouchsafed to prophets and poets only, breaks in upon him: like 
the Nazarene he suddenly perceives the total inadequacy of male justice 
dealing with woman’s frailty. It is this intuitive insight into the nature 
of sex domination and sex enslavement which raises him and his book 
above the level of impure sensationalism. With loftiest irony he pillories 
in its pages those pitiful knaves who look upon a mistress as an object of 
social ostentation, an outward proof of prosperity like jewelry or flashy 
garments. All the gold-plated Lotharios of society are paraded in a sort 
of rogues’ march before the reader, denuded of their airs and graces: a 
colonel of the Uhlans, who lives with Lilly in marital corruption, cor- 
ruptly ending in her infidelity ; a lieutenant of the same regiment, whose 
soul is like a shallow basin incapable of holding a flood of love and 
affection; a manufacturer who drapes himself in the purple of Lilly’s 
beauty as in a showy and expensive garment; a dissolute artist who 
quietly waits at the Acherontic shore of Bohemia until she has descended 
to him; a journalist whose intellectual brilliancy is pressed into service 
as an instrument of seduction—all tools of fate in Lilly’s undoing, and 
such abject tools that the heroine by comparison maintains herself in 
the reader’s regard, all her sins and follies from first to last notwithstand- 
ing. Her love is squandered upon worthlessness, as the rains of heaven 
are wasted upon barren soil. Such mishaps are of eternal recurrence. It 
is this very continuity of her fate throughout the ages which engraves the 
records of it upon the reader’s memory and assures the immortality of 
Sudermann’s epic of womanhood more sinned against than sinning. 


J. Fuchs. 
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